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NOTICES 


RYARY 


CHANGE OF DATE OF THE 1933 ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The dates for the Thirtieth Annual Convention of 
the Religious Education Association, to be held in Cin- 
cinnati under the auspices of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Hebrew Union College, and Xavier University, 
have been changed, in response to a very urgent re- 
quest from our hosts, from April 25-27 to May 2, 3 
and 4, 1933. 





RAILWAY FARE RATES 


The Central Passenger and Trunk Line Associations 
have agreed to supply "'round trip tickets to the Con- 
vention at one and one-half fare with a minimum of 
$1.00 for the round trip, on Identification Certificates, 
good via same route in both directions, final return 
limit 30 days in addition to date of sale" or "One and 
one-half fare for round trip, going via any authorized 
route and returning via another authorized route, final 
return limit 30 days in addition to date of sale." 

Tickets may be purchased from April 27th to 
May 3rd. 

Identification Certificates may be obtained from 
the offices of the Religious Education Association, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Church Strategy, a Builder of Attitudes 

T IS encouraging to note that the mood 

of the hour is for round-table discus- 
sions. Out of our present social crisis, 
what might be termed a need for togeth- 
erness has arisen among the churches as 
among most other groups, secular and in- 
dustrial. At the same time it is discour- 
aging to be forced to confess, as in many 
cases we must, that our round-table dis- 
cussions, our conferences and committees 
achieve only their own immediate local 
togetherness, and stopping with that fail 
to achieve the vision and energy which, 
reaching beyond the immediate group, 
build attitudes in the larger group, the 
city, the state, the nation, and the world 
order. 

In the latter part of 1932, the Inter- 
denominational Conference on The City 
and The Church in The Present Crisis 
met in Chicago and drafted a plan of 
church strategy. 

We are not only becoming group- 
minded, but as groups are eager to be 
fact-minded, need-minded. The report of 
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this conference is admirably detailed and 
equally clear as to the needs which must 
be faced. It enumerates them as the need 
for adult and youth education in citizen- 
ship; the need for personal counseling 
service to assist the emotionally unbal- 
anced, the maritally mismated, and the 
vocationally misplaced or unemployed to 
make their adjustment to a changing 
world ; the need for co-operation of social 
agencies in the development of just and 
equitable economic relationships ; the need 
for a deeper family life, and for the 
Americanization of aliens. The report 
closes with a departure from the social 
emphasis, and on a more purely individual 
note. “While we recognize the importance 
of wise and practical programs and meth- 
ods, we are persuaded that the Gospel 
itself is ‘The power of God unto Salva- 
tion,’ and therefore wish to record our 
profound conviction that the supreme 
need today is for a new evangelistic em- 
phasis, in terms that will capture the 
modern city mind.” 

In common with most of our group 
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thinking the report does recognize facts, 
but fails to give any constructive plan as 
to how the needs are to be met. It is one 
thing to face the facts and another to 
provide the vision which is capable of 
evaluating them. 

“While the churches may not be called 
upon to lay down the blue-prints of a 
juster and more humanely serviceable 
economic order,” the report reads, “they 
are under obligations to work for a co- 
operative society... .” 

Now it is precisely blue-prints, or con- 
structive suggestions for drafting them, 
that are needed. We have individuals and 
groups by the hundreds ready to build 
the new order, but until some group acts 
as architect, or some individual follows 
the perception of a need for a new social 
order with constructive social planning 
and lays down practicable blue-prints, the 
new order will remain in greater part a 
dream. 

“The strategy of the Protestant Church 
must concern itself with ... the in- 
tangible matters of religion. . . .” It un- 
doubtedly must, as that is its basic func- 
tion, but what are the intangible matters 
of religion? Wherein lies the distinction 
of religiousness as over against non-reli- 
giousness? And how is the church to 
nurture it in the individual and through 
him in the community? It is right here 
that the church of today needs to do its 
deepest thinking and its most concrete 
planning. 

“When facts are obtained, the pulpit 
must be used to disseminate these facts. 
... The guilty man in the pew must 
recognize the enormity of his sin.” 

This is a valid finding. The report 
neglects, however, to emphasize the del- 
icacy and reach of the task. Sin is still 
with us. But we think of it as social 
rather than purely individual. Greed, 


selfishness, cruelty, have become increas- 
ingly intolerable because they constitute 
anti-social thinking and anti-social acting. 
At the same time the man in the pew has 
been taught by psychology that his sin is 
a hang-over from his prehistoric ances- 
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tors. He no longer condemns himself for 
what is so obviously natural. If he is to 
overcome his tendency to sin he must be 
led to think of himself as part of a com- 
mon social organism, and his sin as re- 
lated to and affecting the entire social 
order. He must see his sin as ignorance, 
economic and social muddle-headedness. 
The uplift attitude is obsolete. It sug- 
gests condescension on the part of those 
who elect themselves to do the lifting. 
The man in the pew resents it. The mod- 
ern church must devise a strategy, through 
its finest leadership, which makes the 
church a center of spiritual energy, draw- 
ing out the higher aspirations from those 
who seemingly lack them, rather than im- 
posing them from without. “I, if I be 
lifted up, shall draw all men unto me.” 

“The Church should contribute a phil- 
osophy of life suited to the special envir- 
onment of a city.” 

What kind of a philosophy is an urban 
philosophy? What is a rural or a pro- 
fessional or an industrial philosophy? A 
philosophy is either adequate to the whole 
of life, anywhere and under any circum- 
stances, or it fails to provide us with a 
central ideal, or attitude trend, about 
which we can integrate our lives. Modern 
means of transportation and intercom- 
munication have brought the rural area 
and the urban district—farm and city— 
into such close and binding relationships 
that any philosophy which is not broad 
and deep enough to include the entire so- 
cial landscape is not only inadequate but 
dangerous. 

Thinking together is a splendid social 
habit. The time has come, however, 
when churches must do more than hold 
fellowship meetings, community gather- 
ings,— often only at Easter and Thanks- 
giving—more even than think together in 
round-table discussions. They must moti 
vate the vision that evaluates, pbs. 
it like a searchlight into the community. / 
They must motivate the will that ene 
gizes constructive living. This, and no! 
alone the facing of facts, is the great task 
of the church today.—J. M. Artman. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


An Inescapable Challenge to Moral and 
Religious Education 


UR Depression-weary imaginations 

have been startled into alertness by 
the technocracy debate. The newspapers 
as well as innumerable magazine articles 
and editorials carry the pros and cons of 
the debate, and arguments for and against 
come to us over the radio, and from the 
pulpit and the classroom. Whether we 
think about this debate carefully and dis- 
interestedly, worry over its implications 
with vague dread, or ridicule it as just 
another bit of racketeering on the part of 
learned “bunkateers,” the baffled state of 
our social order has made the debate and 
its challenge inescapable. 

The position of those who minimize the 
importance of the scientific development 
of power use—but who are nevertheless 
secretly uneasy concerning its social and 
economic implications—is summed up in 
the words of a Chicago Daily News edi- 
torial. “The technocrats overlook the fact 
that buying power determines production, 
that manufacturers will not knowingly 
exterminate the wage-earner market, 
merely in the interest of excessive effici- 
ency, and that science, while reducing the 
number of employees in one industry, cre- 
ates new industries to absorb the labor 
thus displaced.” 

On the other hand, others point out 
that buying power may determine produc- 
tion in an era in which expansion is in 
advance of production. The scientific 
student of the basic energies and their de- 
velopment by man—and among them 
have been such minds as that of Stein- 
metz and Veblen—have not ignored this; 
they have merely recognized what the 
Chicago Daily News editorial overlooked, 
that buying power cannot determine pro- 
duction when production has outdistanced 
expansion. For example, the machine 
has made it possible for the shoe industry, 
running under capacity as it now is, to sup- 
ply the nation with a ten years’ supply in 
eight months. “Believe it or not, the shoe 
industry has a capacity of 900,000,000 
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shoes per year. Where is the market?” 

It is possible that in a Utopia the man- 
ufacturer faced with making a choice be- 
tween human values and machine effi- 
ciency might choose the first. As manufac- 
turers run, under American norms of 
success, they invariably choose the latter 
—a reflection which rather shames than 
flatters moral and religious education. 
Are not Mr. Sloane, Paul Shoup, and 
others,—forgetting that it is no longer 
possible for expansion to keep in advance 
of production and that the machine satis- 
fies needs more rapidly than new needs 
can be created—advocating, “Uninter- 
rupted development of . . . . labor-saving 
devices . . . as means to improving pro- 
duction and creating new needs”? 

Those who take the scientific develop- 
ment of power use seriously further 
assure us that while scientific discovery 
creates new interests, modern invention is 
such that far from absorbing the human 
labor displaced by preceding inventions, 
the newly created industry can operate 
without any human labor whatever, other 
than one man at a switch miles from a 
manless factory. They bring forth as an 
example a factory for the production of a 
new rayon yarn which is now nearing 
completion in New Jersey. 

Wayne Parrish* comments upon man’s 
long struggle for freedom from slavery to 
hand labor, and man’s dream of an oasis 
of leisure in which the mental and spirit- 
ual qualities that distinguish him as man 
might develop. “For seven thousand 
years of social history there was no 
change in the rate of doing work. Prior 
to the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, just a little over a century ago, our 
energies of conversion .... were human 
beings.” And all our social and political 
methods and traditions were accordingly 
developed on the basis of a society in 
which expansion exceeded production, 
and production was based on human la- 
bor. 

Mr. Parrish writes dramatically of the 








*The New Outlook. 
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coming of the machine. As labor-saving 
inventions became increasingly numerous, 
we accepted them eagerly, our eyes on the 
promised ease and prosperity, without 
much thought as to whether the old social 
and political baggage which we were 
carrying would prove a hindrance or a 
help. Now immediately in front of us is 
the long dreamed of oasis of plenty and 
leisure. The four hour day and the four 
day week are at hand. But the political, 
economic, and social traditions with which 
we loaded our backs on the long trek 
across the desert of a civilization built on 
human labor are so many, so tangled, so 
ponderous, that we cannot reach the bene- 
fits of the scientific developments of 
power use unless we first loose ourselves 
from their burden. “The machine has in- 
validated every social, political and eco- 
nomic postulate now in use. It has ren- 
dered political systems useless. It has 
sounded the death knell of old methods of 
exchange. It has shelved permanently the 
necessity for private enterprise and sav- 
ings. It has made sterile the moral con- 
cepts of the virtue of labor.” 

It has not, however, invalidated purely 
human values. On the contrary, it de- 
mands, of the individual, as part of the 
home, the church, the school, the profes- 
sion, the industry, a transvaluation of hu- 
man values rather than a negation of their 
validity. Is the new era to be one of 
wisely distributed wealth and sanely used 
leisure—an era of increased human fel- 
lowship and understanding—or is our 
civilization to end in a social and eco- 
nomic breakdown? As always, in every 
crisis, the deciding factor is the quality of 
mind and will of those who face the 
crisis. 

It is increasingly apparent that society 
as a whole has, by the development of the 
machine and the use of power, brought 
upon itself the necessity of coming to a 
clear awareness of what it means to be a 
person—that is, an individual endowed 
with personality, the kind of personality 
that has the power to make moral choices. 
“Tt follows that now, in greater degree 
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“the 


than ever,” an editorial comments, 
general welfare and the welfare of busi- 
ness enterprises are one and the same; 
and in such a situation the voice of Amer- 
ican business ought to be loud and clear, 
for that is the voice which must be fol- 
lowed if we are to have a prompt re- 
covery.” 

A formal statement, signed by Doctor 
Rautenstrauch of Columbia, and others, 
takes the position that those who are seri- 
ously interested in the implications and 
end results of the scientific development 
of power use are making a study 
(a) of our natural resources, such as coal, 
oil, water power, iron ore, copper, arable lands, 
forests, etc., and the rates at which these things 
have been consumed during the last one hundred 
years; (b) of the quantitative changes in time 
during the last century, in the processes by 
which we, as a people, provide ourselves with 
food, clothing, shelter, and services; and par- 
ticularly as these changes affect the labors of 
men and the use of energy; (c) of the prin- 
ciples of organization and the management by 
which the processes of production, distribution 
and consumption may be controlled and main- 
tained in balanced quantitative relationship. 
And previous to the publication of this formal 
statement Professor MJautenstrauch aptly 
phrased the challenge of the scientific develop- 
ment of power use, in the word “purpose,” repre- 
senting the “common denominator of the group.” 
“It is personnel,” he asserts, “which determines 
whether or no the purpose shall be high and a 
program be executed.” 


The answer of moral and religious edu- 
cation to the problems raised by modern 
science and its use lies in the task of stim- 
ulating purpose and training personnel. 
When true to human values, moral and 
religious education always seek to encour- 
age the use of the basic facts of life in 
the development of personal and social 
relationships. If the students of these 
problems are uncovering desiderata per- 
tinent to our economic order, the fact that 
our business and professional leaders 
have doggedly refused. to give heed 
thereto must be carefully scrutinized. 
Our insistence as taught by science, upon 
the use of factual data, must be adhered 
to. Facts must be tested and retested. 
Once tested, however, they must be con- 
sidered in all their complex relationships. 
The responsibility for such consideration 
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rests, at present, on moral and religious 
education. 

The air is full of cynicism and word- 
lashing : one group ridiculing the findings 
of students of the scientific development 
of power use as not as much based upon 
fact as they themselves claim; another 
group, the conservatives, entirely reject- 
ing the findings because of their implica- 
tions of a necessary and radical change. 
Moral and religious education must insist 
that decisions issue from the facts. It 
must insist that those who are our leaders 
in business and economics exercise genu- 
ine leadership in bringing about co-opera- 
tion and accord. 

There is no talking it down by raising 
our voices. The challenge of the scien- 
tific development of the use of power 
with the consequent necessity of revalu- 
ing our social relations, dare not be 
ignored.—J. M. Artman. 

se ss & 
The Levinson Plan 

OME years ago, Salmon O. Levinson, 
Chicago attorney, drafted a plan for 
the outlawry of war. It was concrete and 
practicable. Time and human nature, 
against which so many plans splinter into 

dust, merely strengthened its validity. 

Mr. Levinson now comes to the front 
with another bit of thinking, a plan for 
relief of the world crisis through settle- 
ment of the Allied debt conditioned on 
arms reduction and a moratorium for 
four years on armament building. 

The Chicago Daily News quotes Mr. 
Levinson as saying: “It is unthinkable 
that the nations should go on manufac- 
turing more instruments of death when 
millions of their citizens are without the 
necessities of life. Why the nations 
should pour .out additional millions for 
the machinery of destruction while bread 
is needed and taxes mount is a conun- 
drum answerable only by the imagination 
of Baron Munchhausen.” 

The Levinson plan attempts an answer 
to the conundrum. Its lucidity and prac- 
ticability are in sharp contrast to the ob- 
scurity and impracticability of so many of 
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our random efforts to effect reconstruc- 
tion. 

The Chicago Daily News quotes the 
detailed plan as follows: 


(1) The allied debts owing the United 
States to be settled by the payment of four 
equal yearly installments of $312,500,000, which 
total $1,250,000,000. 

(2) As an absolute condition to this ad- 
justment, the nations, including our own, to 
enter into a binding agreement, preferably at 
the disarmament conference, for a general holi- 
day in all armament construction for the next 
four years, so as to assure the desired relief 
through the period of the present depression. 
Such holiday would save the American budget 
$350,000,000 a year, which for four years would 
be $1,400,000,000. 

(3) In addition, the nations to agree to a 
progressive pro rata reduction of armaments so 
that, by the end of the holiday, armaments will 
be reduced by 50 per cent, there to remain in- 
definitely, or until further agreement. The sav- 
ing for our budget on a 50 per cent arms cut 
would be $300,000,000 a year. This cut for 
eight years after the holiday would save our 
budget $2,400,000,000. 

Thus making a grand total saving during the 
next twelve years of the full amount of the 
“present worth” of the allied debts, to-wit, 
$5,050,000,000. 

This arms cut budget relief to us of $300,- 
000,000 a year should continue indefinitely 
thereafter. And, of course, the savings to the 
European nations by the armament holiday and 
reduction would be enormous and their buying 
power would be vastly increased. 

(4) Great Britain to cancel her $7,000,000,- 
000 of claims against her European allies, 
France to cancel her $2,000,000,000 of claims 
and Italy her $1,000,000,000 of similar claims. 
And the 90 per cent reduction of German 
reparations conditionally agreed to by the allies 
at Lausanne last July would automatically be- 
come absolute. The effect of all the foregoing 
would be to blot out the existing tangle of 
war indebtedness, which is a total of $22,000,- 


(5) In order further to promote good will 
and general appeasement, the contested claims 
that have been asserted, particularly by British 
citizens, against ten of our states, should be 
abandoned and released. 

(6) Our government claims against Ger- 
many arising out of the balance of the army 
of occupation costs and the award of the mixed 
claims commission should be adjusted and set- 
tled on a fair basis. 

(7) The installment payments due on Dec. 
15, 1932, from such allies as have defaulted 
shall be paid as a part of this program. 


This recognizes and offers a way to the 
solution of three major problems of this 
post-war world, the debt problem, the tax 


‘problem, and the problem of world peace. 


It may be that Mr. Levinson, with his 
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committee, is again to be the man of the 
hour. There is no longer any doubt that 
what is needed is a leader or a group of 
leaders who will not only offer a con- 
structive plan but co-operate in getting 
the plan understood by the people of the 
United States and the countries of the 
world. This latter, as in the case of Mr. 
Levinson’s outlawry of war plan, is even 
more difficult than the devising of the 
plan itself. 
es FS S 

The Increased Interest in Adult Education 

HE Depression actually has its ad- 

vantages. Too little money in com- 
bination with too much leisure is bringing 
about a revival of intellectual interests. 
It is forcing people to ask themselves 
questions the answer to which demand 
knowledge. The classroom, the lecture 
and concert platform, and the library are 
becoming more and more popular. Their 
popularity, however, is due not only to 
the newly awakened popular interest in 
the importance of the things of the mind, 
but to the response of educational institu- 
tions to that interest. 


es se 


The Office of Education of the United 
States Department of the Interior re- 
ports, as a result of a survey which it 
made, that colleges and universities are 
making genuine efforts to stimulate this 
interest and through it help the unem- 
ployed retain their self-respect. Many of 
them are holding popular concerts and 
lectures on the campus; some are open- 
ing their regular classes to properly quali- 
fied unemployed, carrying on extension 
courses, or opening what the University 
of the City of Toledo calls an Oppor- 
tunity School. 

es SF SF 


The Board of Education of the Des 
Moines Public Schools announces a plan 
to “provide adult forums in all sections 
of the city for the discussion of current 
social, political, and economic problems 
under the leadership of men specially 
qualified.” This interesting experiment in 
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adult education will be financed for a 
period of five years by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. The control of 
the experiment rests solely, however, with 
the Board of Education of Des Moines 
and is to be administered through the 
Superintendent of Schools. All forums 
will “be open meetings which any citizen 
may attend.” 
es Ss 


The American Library Association re- 
ports a tremendously increased interest in 
books, and not only books, but good 
books, obstruse books, books that demand 
creative reading. This demand is coming 
from the general public who are increas- 
ingly eager for books-on sociology, eco- 
nomics, science, and psychology. 


es Fe 


Announce Unique Project in 
Social Education 

AKING full advantage of the un- 

usual resources which are to be con- 
centrated in Chicago during the coming 
summer, a significant educational enter- 
prise has been launched, under the leader- 
ship of Roy Sorenson of the National 
Council of Y. M. C. A.’s, known as the 
Y Century of Progress Tours. The plan 
attempts to provide groups of boys from 
all parts of the United States and Canada 
with a unique educational and recrea- 
tional experience centering in the Century 
of Progress Exposition. 

The central purpose of the Tours is one 
of interpretation, to help boys see the so- 
cial significance and to consider some of 
the social implications of a Century of 
Progress. Visits to the Exposition and 
to other centers of interest in Chicago 
will be planned with regard both for these 
concerns and for the special interests of 
various age groups. Motion pictures, 
maps, graphs, talks, and discussions will 
be used in conjunction with the total ex- 
perience. Nor will the recreational and 
health needs of the boys be neglected. A 
recreational director will be in charge of 
swimming, games, and social affairs, and 
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a medical supervisor will guarantee ade- 
" quate attention to health needs. 

Already over sixty Associations widely 
distributed from coast to coast and from 
as far south as Florida have embraced the 
plan. A number of directors of religious 
education are planning to take advantage 
of the scheme to bring boys from their 
churches. Some camps are considering 
the possibilities of including membership 
in the Y Century of Progress Tours as a 
part of their camp fee. Twenty-five hun- 
dred boys, even at this early date, are 
assured of attending the World’s Fair un- 
der this plan. They will come to Chicago 
in groups of about twenty boys, under the 
leadership of men from their local com- 
munity, live in the Chicago Y. M. C. A. 
College, and enjoy a full week at the Ex- 
position, under a staff of educational and 
recreational specialists and other selected 
supervisors. 

x Se Ss 


The Progressive Education Association 
Meeting 


HE Progressive Education Associa- 
tion meeting, which is to be held in 
Chicago, March 2-4, 1933, will deal with 
such problems as: “The Role of the Fam- 
ily in the Present Social Order,” “Newer 
Concepts in the Relation of the Family, 
School and Community.” “Educational 
Implications of the Changing Social Or- 
der,” “Education for Adaptability, Social 
Consciousness, Constructive Use of Lei- 
sure, New Concepts of Freedom,” “The 
Changing Social Order,” “Preparing 
Teachers for Creative Education,” “The 
Study of Controversial Problems in the 
School,” “Concepts of the Modern School 
and Its Activities,” etc. 
Full details may be obtained by writing 
the Progressive Education Association, 
716 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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The Jerusalem Y. M. C. A. 


RCHIE HARTE, for many years the 
general secretary of the Jerusalem 

Y. M. C. A., originated the idea of con- 
structing a Y. M. C. A. building there. 
This has been accomplished through the 
generosity of Mr. James Newbegin Jar- 
vie. The building is reported to be one 
of the finest Y. M. C. A. buildings ever 
erected in any part of the world, and will 
be open to men and boys of all nationali- 
ties, classes, and races who live in and 
around Jerusalem. Several groups of in- 
terested people are now being organized 
to go to Jerusalem to be present at the 
dedication next Easter. Full informa- 
tion regarding the trip may be had by 
writing The International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 

x SF & 

Traveling Exhibit of Children’s Books 
HE Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom has a travel- 

ing exhibit of about 200 children’s books 
covering the ages from _ pre-school 
through the Junior High School. The 
aim of the exhibit is to present a back- 
ground of other countries, and other peo- 
ple, in such a way that the reader will 
feel that a real experience has been cre- 
ated in his life. The books have been 
selected, primarily, because they are books 
which children will read and enjoy. The 
information books on the list have been 
so selected that they will supplement the 
school work. This exhibit will be loaned 
for a period of one month for the cost of 
transportation only. A complete list of 
the books and any information desired 
may be obtained by writing to the Penn- 
sylvania Branch of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 


1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
& 




















INDOCTRINATION UNDER THE HAMMER AND SICKLE 


THOMAS WOODY 


y will contribute to clarity of our 
views, presumably, to begin by saying 
that indoctrination is understood to mean 
the arbitrary imposition of certain ideas 
and mores upon the individual without 
having recourse to his reason, or to criti- 
cal examination and comparison of the 
idea imposed with others that might com- 
pete with it for dominion of the indi- 
vidual’s mind. Furthermore, it may be 
useful to recognize that the term, indoc- 
trination, has been employed often rather 
loosely ; some, apparently, would regard 
all teaching as indoctrination. 

It may be well to understand the limita- 
tions of indoctrination, and to distinguish 
the following types of it: first there is 
that unpremeditated indoctrination with 
certain views of life (ideas, notions, ha- 
bitual ways of acting) which takes place 
for the simple reason that one lives in a 
particular social group and is, by the fact 
of common life, brought to exhibit certain 
common characteristics of thinking. An 
instance of this on a small scale may be 
noted in the habitual expressions, prefer- 
ences, habits which mark a particular 


family; which stamp the boys of the 
West End of town as different from 
those of the East End; or which, on a 
national scale, characterize one person as 
an Englishman, another as a Frenchman, 
and another as a Fiji Islander. Common 
life inevitably impresses a common stamp, 
even if there be no will to do it. This 
we may term unsystematic, involuntary 
indoctrination, if the term indoctrination 
may properly be employed at all in such 
cases. Second, there may be voluntary 
indoctrination, which is more systematic 
in character, and is brought about by 
some constituted authority. Sometimes 
acceptance is forced by a penalty laid) 
upon those who refuse to accept the pro- 
posed ideas by an act of faith and upon 
the authority of the powers which spon- 
sor them. Thus, according to the Codex 
Theodosianus, a law of 380 A. D. de- 
clared all who did not “believe in one 
Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, the Blessed Trinity, alike in Ma- 
jesty,” to be “mad and demented,” and 
punishable by the wrath of God, as heret- 
ics. So, too, a Russian Communist today 
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would be expelled from the Party, if he 
were to weaken in his atheism and pro- 
fess belief in Buddha, Brahma, Mahomet, 
or if he were to express belief in a great 
number of things condemned by the Bol- 
sheviks,—Norman Thomas’ Socialism, 
for. example. 

It is obvious that the first type of in- 
doctrination or influence is universal. The 
second type is common enough, but it 
varies in different groups in the following 
important respects: First, it varies from 
time to time as to the intensity of 
the process; second, as to the fixity of 
the ideas that are to be taught; and 
third, with respect to the methods and 
agencies employed in the process of indoc- 
trination. It is this second type of indoc- 
trination about which there has been so 
much discussion in recent years. The op- 
position to forthright indoctrination has 
been keenest (upon theoretical grounds) 
in the United States, as might have been 
expected; for a society which strives to 
be the arbiter of its own fate must rely 
upon citizens who reason rather than ac- 
cept ideas upon authority. Moreover, 
authoritative indoctrination implies a 
body of “truth,” whose validity is not 
open to question; and an authoritative 
source, whose authority is not to be de- 
nied. But, in a democracy, the authority 
is vested in all people, whose minor group 
allegiances are constantly changing, and 
who are empowered to change the gov- 
ernment itself when it becomes obnoxious 
to them. “Truth” in such a society can 
not be universal ; nor is the authority ever 
so perfect that it cannot be questioned. So 
much for theory. 

Practically, there is much indoctrina- 
tion among groups in a democracy. Cath- 
olics, Hebrews, and many other groups 
indoctrinate their children often in an 
authoritative manner so far as religious 
views are concerned. Practically, too, 
there has been, and is, much indoctrination 
of a political sort, although it be directly 
opposed to the principles of freedom 
which lie at the very foundation of demo- 
cratic government. Many groups in 
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America, if they could only become dicta- 
tors, would establish a system of schools 
which all would be compelled to attend, 
and in which an authoritative indoctrina- 
tion would be the rule. They would lay 
especial emphasis on an official “history,” 
an official “science,” an official Bible, ac- 
cording as they were most concerned 
about the present heterodoxy in the teach- 
ing of history, science, or religion. When 
Tennessee passed a law (1925) to make 
an official science for the schools of the 
state; when legislators in New York not 
long ago proposed an official history ; and 
when Oregon made an effort (1922) to 
force all children into common schools 
(rather than permit some to attend par- 
ochial institutions) an appreciable step 
was attempted, or taken, toward the 
establishment of authoritative indoctrina- 
tion. Many other instances might be 
named. It must be patent to all who have 
looked into the matter critically that there 
are numerous groups any one of which 
would be ready to maintain the superior- 
ity of its “truth” and would be willing to 
set up a universal system for its imposi- 
tion upon others, if a turn of fortune’s 
wheel were to set them in the seats of dic- 
tators. This can be true today, even in a 
democracy, for most people in the world 
do not as yet accept the principle of com- 
plete, individual, intellectual liberty, which 
must underlie any system of education 
which does not base its hopes upon the 
authoritative inculcation of belief in a set 
of fixed ideas. 

Newly-born, vigorous movements have 
been powerful sponsors of indoctrination 
in the past. Their leaders were possessed 
of a “truth” which they held to be im- 
portant to society, and they believed it 
should be accepted as a guide to life. 
Thus Brahmins indoctrinated their pupils 
and the lower classes with their ideology ; 
the ideas of Confucius were elevated 
after many centuries to the dignity of a 
state cult; the officiaf doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were propagated by an authorita- 
tive priesthood; and the nationalistic 
movement in China sponsors a nation- 
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wide system of training, which is to teach 
loyalty to the government, and self-sacri- 
fice for it, as the greatest virtue. It is 
worthy of note that each new authority, in 
its turn, has proclaimed the partial (or 
complete) falsity, the evil, the unreliabil- 
ity, and the unacceptability of the old. 
Each has proclaimed itself the builder of 
a new and better life for those who would 
accept its teachings : 

The old law. . 
naught, 

Behold the new world rise. 

Each new movement, moreover, has 
gained its followers often by reason of 
the fact that its denunciation of the old 
found ready ears in those who had suf- 
fered under the ancient, established order. 
Having learned by experience that little 
or nothing was to be expected from the 
old, they were ready to hope and to be- 
lieve that good would come of the new. 
That is to say, they were the best pos- 
sible subjects for indoctrination with a 
new ideology. 


. is wholly come to 


st SF & 


Such was the situation of Russia, at the 
end of the World War. Communists 
were not numerous there, or anywhere in 
the world. The collapse of the old 
regime in Russia, and the apparent im- 
minence of destruction of the other oldest 
authorities in Europe brought rapid dis- 
integration of faith in them, on the part 
of many people. The Bolsheviks capi- 
talized the situation, holding out to a 
dismayed populace the magnificent ad- 
vantages they might gain from a new 
allegiance. Many who listened to their 
proposals knew nothing of the real sig- 
nificance of socialism or communism 
(either theoretically or practically) ; but 
it seemed evident to them that a new au- 
thority which promised Jand, bread and 
peace to workers, soldiers, and peasants 
was to be preferred to one which had 
sponsored a slaughter, unexampled in the 
annals of mankind, and which threatened, 
by continuing the war to the bitter end, to 
engulf the very foundations of civiliza- 
tion. The strength and capacity for 
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leadership, on the part of the new autho1- 
ity which pleaded for man’s allegiance, 
was not so apparent as was the weakness 
and incompetence of the old authority to 
do anything but plunge headlong into the 
abyss. 

As suggested, the masses knew nothing 
of socialism or communism; they knew 
nothing of the causes of the gigantic 
struggle in which the sovereign states of 
the world were engaged. But they heard 
and understood the voice that whispered 
“Peace,” just as men, though too frantic 
to grasp anything else, might understand 
“EXIT” if they saw its red letters gleam 
forth through the smoke of a burning 
theatre. The pursuing hosts of Pharaoh 
lent great prestige among the Hebrews to 
Moses, the mouthpiece of Jahweh, the 
God who would deliver them. 


The Bolshevik leaders, however, knew 
much more than the slogans by which 
they led the ignorant masses. They were 
students of history, politics, and econom- 
ics; knew something of the “dog eat dog” 
philosophy which ruled in the chanceller- 
ies of the western world. In fact, they 
knew what intelligent and well-informed 
people generally knew. They differed 
from most of these “intelligent and well- 
informed,” however, in an important re- 
spect: they had been convinced of the 
“truth” of a certain body of ideas as to 
how the world might be led out of the 
morass of international conflicts ; how the 
life of society might be better organized, 
so as to distribute the goods produced 
among all the producers. It was the ob- 
vious decay of the old order, coupled 
with the compelling attraction of this star 
of their faith, which steeled their nerves 
and hands and encouraged their hearts 
for the hazardous tasks of the Revolution, 
in which all might be lost or gained, ac- 
cording as they failed or succeeded to 
win sufficient support among the disor- 
ganized and disaffected masses. 

Having come to power, the Communist 
Party began to exercise its sovereign 
sway over the economic and military 
affairs of the country, endeavoring to 
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bring order out of chaos. These efforts 
were important, but they belong to an- 
other chapter in their history. For our 
purpose it is most significant to note that 
they began, in a no less authoritative 
manner, to teach their “truth” to all 
within their borders, that they might 
neither fail of supporters in the present, 
nor of successors in the next generation, 
who would continue to build the walls of 
man’s citadel against the inhumanity of 
men. Only in this way, in the classroom, 
they reasoned, could they continuously 
consolidate and perfect the gains already 
made behind the barricades. Only in this 
way could they perpetuate their rule. 

The central ideas which the Commun- 
ists are intent upon impressing on the 
minds of citizens, young and old, make up 
what may be called their ideology. These 
ideas are closely knit together ; there is a 
logical coherence of each idea to all the 
others and to the whole of them taken 
collectively. To deny one is, to a certain 
degree, to make war upon the rest. 
Throughout the Soviet Union this ideol- 
ogy is to be the same: whether it be un- 
der the bleak and stormy skies of Kem 
and Kandalaksha ; on the history-crowded 
lanes of Samarkand, where Tamerlane 
once led his hardy hosts; in fertile 
Ukrainia, or among the barren peaks of 
the high Pamir. The objective of Soviet 
education is to form the “new man,” 
whose newness consists in his being 
dominated by the new ideology, the “new 
mind.” 

Elsewhere’ there has been set forth a 
fairly detailed analysis of the principal 
ideas, notions, which make up the mind 
of the “new man,” the Soviet citizen; as, 
also, the system of agencies which are 
employed to touch the old mind, tear 
down the brain tracks of old ways of 
thought and feeling, and rebuild them ac- 
cording to new specifications. It is only 
necessary to touch upon them briefly here. 


First and foremost, the new mind is to 
1. Thomas Woody, New Minds: New Men? The 


Emergence of the Soviet Citizen (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932). 
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accept the idea Of dictatorship of the 
Party, or of the proletariat, as it is often 
expressed. Government by dictatorship 
of this party is to be accepted as superior 
to other forms of government, far super- 
ior to government in which many parties 
are permitted. “We are not liberals. We 
put the interests of the Party above the 
interests of formal democracy,” Stalin 
has declared. No party but the Com- 
munist exists in the Soviet Union. The 
many-party system in political democra- 
cies simply deceives the people, so the 
Communist dictators say. Their dictator- 
ship is powerful enough not only to 
launch and direct great economic under- 
takings, but controls rigidly the agencies 
of education, clubs, schools, the press, 
radio, literature, cinema, and the legiti- 
mate stage. In this last lies the greatest 
significance of the principle of dictator- 
ship. If Trotsky, Bukharin, and other 
outstanding political heads must bow to 
the yoke of dictatorship, what can be ex- 
pected of schoolmasters, scientists, ac- 
tors, novelists? Censorship and dictator- 
ship go hand in hand : these make possible 
the rapid spread of ideas which are ap- 
proved by the sovereign authority. 

Belief in collectivism, as opposed to 
laissez-faire individualism of western so- 
cieties, must characterize the new mind. 
Individualism is weak and leads to dis- 
integration, for the stronger consumes the 
weaker ; collectivism, on the other hand, 
is strong and safeguards the weak by its 
unquestioned power. All work is to be 
organized and controlled collectively, that 
there may be none of the waste of com- 
petitive production. Collectivism of mind 
is desired, even as in industry and agri- 
culture. Those whose thinking runs con- 
trary to the Party line are feared, dis- 
trusted. Bolsheviks often use the term 
“monolithic” to describe their party solid- 
arity; it is not to be easily overturned 
and destroyed. If the Party tolerated in- 
dividualism (Trotsky’s, for example) it 
would soon be disintegrated. Hence, col- 
lectivism has a mental as well as a physi- 
cal significance in the Soviet Union. To 
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attain this unity of mental outlook, plays 
are suppressed, and official “history” is 
taught in the schools. Books found to 
present “incorrect” political views are 
withdrawn from use in the _ schools. 
Trotsky’s important role in the Revolu- 
tion is being given scant attention, now 
that he has been expelled. Minorities 
have no right to propagate their views. 
The new citizen is to be materialistic, 
atheistic, in his outlook. The church has 
been separated from the state, and educa- 
tion from the church. Atheism, however, 
has entered into close allegiance with edu- 
cation, fostered by the approval of the 
government. Theoretically, atheism and 
religion (and those who propagate them) 
are upon an equal footing; practically, 
however, by its exclusion from schools, 
religion is handicapped. Citizens, unless 
they be party members, may hold what- 
ever religious notions they please, but 
they may not propagate them in schools 
among children under eighteen years of 
age. Some seminaries for priestly train- 
ing exist for them beyond this age; and 
parents may teach their children religious 
views at home. The methods and agencies 
of atheistic propaganda are today less 
spectacular than ten years ago. Then the 
common method was to ridicule religion 
and priests by fake ceremonials, mock re- 
ligious processions, farcical theatricals, 
and by public denunciation of religious 
“shams.” The attack is not less sharp, 
nor less effective than formerly, but faith 
in those methods has been replaced by a 
belief that earnest and meticulous atten- 
tion to science, and an exhibition of the 
results of applied scientific knowledge, 
will go farthest to relieve the peasant- 
mind of its faith in religious mysteries. 
Nationalistic education in Germany, 
France, Russia, and elsewhere in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, has 
developed to an extreme the point of 
view of localism (particularism) as op- 
posed to universalism of culture; has 
emphasized the Frenchman, the German, 
the Russian rather than the man, the hu- 
man being; has fostered the nationalistic 
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mind. The highest sacrifice one could 
make, if he were a German, was to die 
in defense of Germany, the symbol of 
this localism ; and to die for France, Italy, 
or Russia if he happened to be born there. 
Humanity was all but lost sight of com- 
pletely behind the national barriers. Great 
nations swallowed up, or harassed, the 
smaller. The culture of the great was 
imposed upon the weak. The world was 
divided, as it were, into Barbarian and 
Greek. In contrast with this, the mind of 
the new Soviet Citizen is to be non- 
nationalistic, taking no heed of great na- 
tion and little nation, of Barbarian or of 
Greek. The mental barriers between 
them have been created in the interest of 
conquest, and by systematic indoctrina- 
tion with the notion that one nation is 
superior to another. The Soviet Union 
proposes to promote the growth of cul- 
ture in the least developed national 
groups as well as in the most advanced ; 
and not only proposals but actual accom- 
plishments are to be recorded. 

With the encouragement of the native 
languages and literary culture of each 
national group, however, it is important 
to note that there is to go a universal ele- 
ment which is propagated in all alike: the 
ideology of the Bolshevik Party, the 
ideology which is to unify and galvanize 
the whole body of workers throughout 
the world. The worker, in whatever 
tongue he speaks, is to know that he is 
brother to every other worker; and that 
brother helps brother. In other words, 
the mind of the “new man” is to be posi- 
tively international in outlook, and not 
merely non-nationalistic. But it is a class 
internationalism which is proposed; it is 
expected to be established by struggle; it 
holds no traffic with universal interna- 
tionalism, sponsored by many throughout 
the world who hope to build an inter- 
national order founded on the principle 
of universal brotherhood. 

Space will scarcely permit detailed 
description of the several other ideas 
which are to control the citizen of the 
proletarian, Communist-led society. Let 
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it suffice to state briefly the chief of them. 
They are not numerous. It is a common 
observation that men everywhere are 
dominated throughout life by relatively 
few central ideas. In this, the new citi- 
zen is no exception. Besides the notions 
which we have characterized as non- 
nationalistic, positively international, col- 
lectivistic, atheistic, and favorable to the 
principle of dictatorship, we may note 
that the “new mind” is to be militant, 
activist, healthy, political, and classless; 
it must accept the notion of the necessity 
and desirability of universal labor; and it 
must be sezless, in the sense that no dis- 
tinction between men and women is to be 
permitted to exist which operates to the 
disadvantage of either sex. Militancy, 
activism, and the notion of a sound mind 
in a sound body, are indispensible attri- 
butes, due to the fundamental Communist 
conception of the necessity, the inevitabil- 
ity, of a continuing struggle between 
those who toil and those who employ 
them to toil. For this struggle the toilers 
must always “Be Ready.” A weak body 
means a useless citizen, at least partly so. 
A passive follower is a drag on society, 
so one must be an activist. And one who 
listens to the false hope of peace, save 
through militant struggle, is duped by 
those who talk of peace while they pre- 
pare for war. The classlessness of minds 
and men is of course an ideal, not to be 
attained until the proletarian has ab- 
sorbed or destroyed all other classes. 

We have seen what the new citizen is 
to be. How is he to become so; what 
methods are to be employed in his train- 
ing? There are two prominent phases of 
method in Soviet educational institutions ; 
the first, the method of activism, by which 
one learns to do by doing; the second, a 
method of indoctrination. The two are 
obviously contradictory. The application 
of these methods varies according to the 
subjects taught. In science, technological 
training in industry, agriculture, and the 
like, the method of learning to do by 
doing can be, and is, very freely followed. 
There is no reason for limitation of the 
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range of the pupil’s.activity in such fields. 
Nothing is feared, there is no “sacred 
truth” in physical, chemical, electrical, 
science. Students are not only permitted, 
they are urged, to delve far and wide, and 
to probe to the depths to discover the pre- 
viously unknown. In these fields, the 
only limitations upon full and free activ- 
ism, in practice, are the following: first, 
there has been an effort to keep scientists 
on the search for improvements in ap- 
plied science rather than allow them to 
lose themselves in pursuit of pure sci- 
ence ; second, in some cases observed, sci- 
ence classes “learned” science by reading 
texts, listening to lectures, and by observ- 
ing the teacher perform experiments, 
simply because sufficiently equipped labo- 
ratories have not been provided every- 
where, so as to allow active work by stu- 
dents. Money is scarce; and it is needed 
for many ends. Farms and factories 
have to be considered. One must eat, 
even if one has to go without the equip- 
ment that would make possible the em- 
ployment of an approved method in 
teaching science. A third reason for limi- 
tation of the active method, in fields 
where it would otherwise be found, is 
traceable to the teachers themselves, 
some of whom are old, have been brought 
up on the lecture system and, despite the 
presence of laboratory equipment, would 
not think of setting students to work with 
it. These cases are few, it is believed, 
however; and the old are rapidly being 
replaced by the young. 

In the field of social sciences, the meth- 
od of free activity on the part of the stu- 
dents can not have full sway. In this 
domain the principle of activity and that 
of indoctrination clash and compete for 
supremacy, with victory generally on the 
side of the latter. The principle of ac- 
tivism is defeated in the schools not be- 
cause students are not allowed to engage 
actively in projects, nor because they are 
not allowed to read many books, but be-_ 
cause: (1) there is an authoritative in- 
terpretation to which all must ultimately 
repair, and which teachers must accept 
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and inculcate, or else lose their positions ; 
(2) the publication of books only by offi- 
cially approved presses means the promul- 
gation of accepted views rather than free 
competition between all possible “truths ;” 
and (3) the censorship of materials 
from outside the Union which would pre- 
sent to students numerous views of life 
widely different from those found in their 
“orthodox” publications. In other words, 
in this field of study the student is not 
free to be wrong; he is compelled to be 
right, and to know the “truth,” as it is 
revealed in Soviet sources. Dictatorship 
everywhere is touchy; it is sure that its 
“truth” is true; the people of Plato’s 
ideal state were to be guarded from error 
by using purged editions of the poets. 
Modern dictators, however, are more 
fearful of liberal historians who present 
both sides of the story. History is, there- 
fore, often purposely distorted; it ceases 
to be history, in fact, and becomes propa- 
ganda instead. The acceptance of the 
principle of dictatorship, therefore, clearly 
limits the method of activism, the success 
of which depends upon unhampered ac- 
cess to all sources, perfect freedom to 
compare all views of the question, and 
assurance that one may draw such con- 
clusions as seem justifiable to his own 
mind after careful, scientific investiga- 
tion and comparison have been made. 

As pointed out elsewhere’ it is in con- 
nection with this principle of freedom (as 
opposed to the principle of arbitrary au- 
thority) that the Soviet theory of educa- 
tion comes into conflict with that of Rous- 
seau, Tolstoy, Dewey, Kilpatrick. It is 
as natural and logical that it should clash 
with these as that the educational philoso- 
phy of Napoleon, or that of Emperor 
William, should conflict with that which 
is fundamentally in harmony with the 
principles of political and intellectual 
freedom, which so profoundly influenced 
the founders of the first great experiment 
in democracy. 

Shatsky, one of the most important edu- 
cational theorists of the Soviet Union, 


; 2. Educational Outlook, VI, 81. 
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and himself a follower of Rousseau, 
Tolstoy, and Dewey, in some respects, em- 
bodies in his own experience the conflict 
between the ideal of “free education” and 
education through indoctrination with re- 
spect to preconceived ends. Before the 
Revolution, he believed in “free educa- 
tion”; after it, he became a Communist 
and found himself constrained to break 
with the idea of “free education,” looking 
upon such a conception as an “error,” and 
untenable. “There is no free child; there 
is only a child, reflecting different training 
influences of environment.” The child 
must be constantly directed if “true cul- 
ture” and “a disciplined, collective so- 
ciety” are to be attained. The Communist 
dictatorship over the schools decides 
what this “true culture” is to be, and de- 
termines the agencies which are to be 
used to bring about effective attainment 
of the goal. 

Certain of the Communists’ ideas are 
to be looked upon as dogmas. They are 
not proved. They may prove to be par- 
tially or wholly true; partially or wholly 
false. These Communistic dogmas differ 
from those of many religious societies in 
that they are not supported by any claim 
to divine sanction. They rest upon the 
authority of Marx and followers of his 
school. The fact that only human au- 
thority is claimed for them may mean 
that modification may be more readily 
made. Indeed, the changes of practice 
in the Soviet Union in the past few years 
imply that the Bolsheviks’ fundamental 
ideas must change if there is not to be a 
glaring discrepancy between theory and 
practice. Such a discrepancy, they main- 
tain, must not be. Meantime, however, 
while practices have had to be modified 
because of temporary conditions, the fun- 
damental dogmas still stand firm, and it 
is the function of various agencies of edu- 
cation, systematic and unsystematic, to 
entrench these doctrines in the minds of 
youth and adults. 

In an earlier age, certain men sought 
earnestly to entrench their dogmas by 
the use of dialectic. Ultimately, however, 
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the instrument proved double-edged and 
inimical to the material, the body of ideas, 
to which it was applied. Tomorrow, per- 
haps, the principle of activism, so much 
prized in the Soviet Union in all fields 
save the “sacred theology” of Marxism, 
may prove to be a leaven to modify the 
whole lump of Bolshevik dogmas, even 
as the spread of rationalism disestablished 
religious dogmas in the western world. 
“Tomorrow,” however, is probably re- 
mote: action is for youth; and reason for 
maturer years. Soviet Russia is young, 
and her youth, who play such an impor- 
tant role in her undertakings, are filled 
with faith as none but youth can be filled. 
Moreover, as may readily be admitted, 
the Communist dogmas, subjected to the 
practical tests of life, may prove sound. 
The Communist insists that they have al- 
ready been thus tested and proved, and 
that he holds them, not as dogmas, or as 
theories, but as proved principles. Of 
some of them, this is probably true. It 
would seem, however, that that which is 
demonstrably true should not require a 
method of guarded indoctrination in or- 
der to secure its acceptance. 

There is an interesting parallel between 
present-day methods of safe-guarding the 
official articles of faith in Soviet Russia, 
and the careful process by which ancient 
Christian fathers, whose anxieties were 
aroused, lest certain heretical ideas might 
enter in and destroy the faith of the un- 
stable, undertook to build impregnable 
walls of logic around their choice beliefs. 
The latter developed a catechetical meth- 
od, raising questions and giving “correct,” 
orthodox answers. For the student to 
deny a fundamental position was impos- 
sible. As someone has remarked, “thought 
of the stake was often cooling to the 
blood.” None has been sent to the stake 
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in the Union of Soviets; but none who 
looks for advancement there is so hardy 
(for the present) as to deny openly fun- 
damental propositions of Bolshevist phil- 
osophy. Vigorous, animated discussions 
one may find in social science classes 
throughout the Soviet Union; but they 
are animated by faith rather than by skep- 
ticism. In this atmosphere of new build- 
ing, where faith is necessary if the work 
is to be done at all, a fond and. careful 
attention is given to the central tenets of 
the new faith which has set them free, 
and which, they believe, must free the 
toiling millions of the world. In such a 
period of upbuilding, when the faith of 
the people is to be established, it is no 
surprise to find that leaders and teachers 
are constantly advising youth not to listen 
to the deceptions of socialists, democrats, 
and Christian pacifists, even as Tertullian 
warned his followers against the evil 
blandishments of pagan philosophy. In 
those fields of study which touch all cen- 
tral notions of Bolshevist ideology, ob- 
servation of many schools compels one to 
the conclusion that in them at least the 
method of true “activism” has been set 
aside in favor of the indoctrination of the 
catechetical school. 

The immediate results of indoctrination 
are generally quite obvious; the ultimate 
effects are open to question. No set of 
dogmas that the world has known, no 
arbitrary authority, has ever proved able 
to maintain itself quite intact, despite the 
most careful vigilance against heretical 
notions. Eventually all “truth” and all 
“heresy” must stand the test of life: if 
the one be false, its unsoundness will con- 
tribute eventually to its disestablishment ; 
if the other be too strait for human 
nature (which is by no means ideal) it 
may at length have to be retailored. 




















DARE THE SCHOOL BUILD A NEW SOCIAL ORDER?* 


GEORGE A. COE 


EASURED by its penetration into 

the actualities of child growth, or 
by its grasp of the public-school situation 
in the United States, this twenty-five cent 
pamphlet is one of the weightiest books 
of the year in the field of education. 
Even if I did not agree with its analyses 
and conclusions, I should still have to 
reckon it among the productions of first 
importance. For, first, it summons pro- 
gressive educators—not merely the lag- 
gards—to give a more thorough account 
than they yet have given of the basis 
for their procedures. It summons them 
with an array of evidence that simply can- 
not be ignored—evidence, too, that re- 
quires for its understanding none of the 
technic of the laboratory of psychology. 
In the second place, putting into a single 
perspective our present school practices 
and our present economic debacle, it 
formulates with unexcelled force our edu- 
cational crisis and a policy for dealing 
with it. 





*An evaluation of the pamphlet Dare the School 
Build a New Social Order? by George S. Counts. New 
York: The John Day Co., 1932. Pp. 56. 


“That the existing school is leading the 
way to a better social order is a thesis 
which few informed persons would care 
to defend. . . . Almost everywhere it is 
in the grip of conservative forces and is 
serving the cause of perpetuating ideas 
and institutions suited to an age that is 
gone.” Counts takes this for granted; 
then he asks whether the progressive 
movement is education—a movement to 
which most of the readers of this maga- 
zine adhere—is capable of reversing this 
condition. He himself is a pronounced 
progressive; he would have us focus at- 
tention upon the child, depend upon inter- 
est for learning, make activity the root- 
process, conceive education in terms of 
life-situations and growth of character, 
and champion the rights of the child as a 
free personality; he stands for all this, 
but he declares that it is not enough. It 
lacks defined social meaning, it includes 
no nameable social goal, and consequently 
it cannot develop social judgment or pur- 
pose in pupils. Hence it unintentionally 
becomes an agency for adjusting the 
young to things as they are. 
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Progressive educators shrink from 
committing the school to a definite social 
policy because they think that this would 
require indoctrination or imposition, - to 
which they are in principle opposed. Yet, 
says Counts, “all education contains a 
large element of imposition.” The exist- 
ence of society depends upon it; we can- 
not choose between imposition and no 
imposition, but only between better and 
worse imposition. Whether “imposition” 
and “indoctrination” are the best possi- 
ble terms for this necessary factor in so- 
ciety and in education may be questioned. 
One suspects that Counts employs them 
and gives a good meaning to them in or- 
der to prevent mere phrases from being 
bogeys; he wants thinking, not shibbo- 
leths. In any case his challenge to pro- 
gressive educators has started discussion 
(some call it a controversy) ; it remains 
to be seen, however, how far his use of 
these terms illuminates his problem. 

A whole swarm of fallacies gathers 
about the imposition bogey, as: That the 
child is born free instead of becoming 
free through the imposition of such things 
as language and other modes of social 
co-operation; that the child is good by 
nature instead of becoming good by par- 
ticipation in the fashioning of a good so- 
ciety; that the child lives in a world of 
his own, whereas no child knows any so- 
ciety that does not include adults; that 
education is something per se, admirable 
in itself, and therefore separable from 
politics, whereas any defensible education 
must prove itself helpful to human beings 
in some particular time, place, and cir- 
cumstance; that no bias should be given 
to instruction, whereas the very existence 
of a school and a curriculum signifies 
that selection has been made by adults for 
children ; that the great mark of an edu- 
cated person is indefinite suspension of 
judgment instead of ability to discrimi- 
nate among values and make wise deci- 
sions; that education is primarily intel- 
lectualistic, which in practice tends to 
mean that it is without vision or any 
faith that lifts life above futility; that 
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the school is the agency that forms the 
young, whereas the school has to expend 
a large part of its energy in resisting 
other formative influences that are abroad 
in society; that wisdom somehow will 
happen in a child if we only keep hands 
off, though we know perfectly that the 
out-of-school environment keeps its own 
hands on him, shaping him to inferior 
ends ; finally, that education is to adjust 
the child to a changing society—that we 
are to bow down to the god Chance 
—instead of teaching the new genera- 
tion to initiate changes when they are 
needed. 

Here is food for many a day’s reflec- 
tion! In view of it what shall we say is 
the proper function of teachers by pro- 
fession? Counts answers that their func- 
tion is to assume responsibility for the 
more fundamental forms of what he calls 
imposition. “That the teachers should 
deliberately reach for power and then 
make the most of their conquest is my 
firm conviction.” Surely they will not act 
as selfishly nor bungle as badly as the 
“practical” leaders of our generation have 
done. Not only is organization of teach- 
ers necessary—vide the N. E. A—it is 
imperative also that they throw off the 
slave mentality of the pedagog! This ap- 
plies with special force to the develop- 
ment of an educational approach to the 
economic situation. Science and tech- 
nology have put within our reach “the 
most beautiful, the most majestic civiliza- 
tion ever fashioned by any people.” This 
vision must be imparted to pupils, and 
they must be enlisted in the cause of real- 
izing it. There is much in our American 
traditions that can be utilized to this end, 
as our historic belief in the common man 
and the mission of America to give him 
opportunity. The summons to teachers is 
to take sides for real democracy in the 
economic sphere—to take sides deliber- 
ately and to follow out the democratic 
principle to the end, whatever hardship 
this entails—possibly revolution, and for 
the teacher-leader probable calumny and 
insecurity. All of our economic resources 
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must be made to serve all of us, not a 
privileged class. On this point the pres- 
ent conflict is between two irreconcilable 
forces. Let not teachers think that they 
can steer a middle course. Moreover, the 
choice before us does not lie between in- 
dividualism and collectivism, but between 
two forms of collectivism, the one demo- 
cratic, the other feudal in spirit and de- 
voted to the service of the few. 

What a tribute to the teachers to 
ascribe to them the duty of leadership in 
such a social transformation! Counts is 
careful to say, however, that the promo- 
tion of particular reforms through the 
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school is not intended, but rather such 
objectivity in the treatment of facts as 
leads to vision, motive, and a determina- 
tion that will not be denied. There re- 
main, of course, numberless special ques- 
tions that are bound to arise in any at- 
tempt to build a school program in ac- 
cordance with the vision here unfolded. 
How interesting it would be to witness a 
score or a hundred teachers, principals, 
and superintendents pinning Counts down 
with questions that arise through en- 
deavors to follow his lead. It is safe to 
guess that he would enjoy being so pinned 
down. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 


HUGH HARTSHORNE 


Editor's Note: This is the second of three articles based on a study of the status 
and trends of religious education conducted under the auspices of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research and appearing in four volumes from the Yale Press. 
References to data as yet unpublished are made with the permission of the Institute. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
N observing 150 classroom sessions in 
Protestant centers distributed from 
coast to coast Miss Elsa Lotz’ noted cer- 
tain general characteristics of current 
teaching. These characteristics are the 
more significant in that they represent the 
better type of work to be found in this 
country. The teachers observed were 
selected because of their reputation or the 
reputation of those immediately responsi- 
ble for their work. The general level of 
Protestant teaching would be considerably 
lower. 

In the first place, it was apparent that, 
even in these exceptional instances, tra- 
ditional, subject-centered methods pre- 
vailed. In occasional classes, this type of 
procedure was skillfully conducted, but 
for the most part the difficulties faced by 
teachers in irregularity of attendance, 
classroom conditions, stereotyped cur- 
riculum, lack of knowledge of pupils and 
the like, were not successfully overcome. 

In the second place, the weakest part 





1. See Hartshorne and Lotz, Case Studies of Present- 
ara pone Teaching. (New Haven: Yale Press, 
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of the teaching was just at the place 
where from a modern standpoint it should 
have been strongest, viz., in provision for 
evaluation of experience by pupils. In 
only 20 per cent of the sessions observed 
was there positive indication of such 
evaluation. While it is true that, on the 
whole, respect for personality was being 
developed in 41 per cent of the sessions, 
nevertheless it is also true that only 21 
per cent of the scores were positive in 
the matter of developing respect for 
groups outside their own. This is rather 
startling in view of current emphasis on 
the need for overcoming social prejudice 
of all kinds. It would seem that tradi- 
tional isolation continues. 

In the third place, in only 18 per cent 
of the cases was there evidence that ap- 
preciation for historical characters was 
being developed. If this sample of ob- 
servations be at all representative of mod- 
ern methods, it would seem that there is 
a minimizing of the values inherent in 
much cultural material without any com- 
pensating experience through widening of 
social contacts and development of the 
power of critical appraisal. 
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Does the current situation need to be 
freshly studied in order to bring to the 
front some of the implications of the best 
of our present materials and methods? 
Are we getting from modern lessons and 
modern teaching the stimulus to religious 
growth our pupils need? 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The situation in our more progressive 
centers justifies some queries regarding 
our present methods of training leaders 
in colleges and training schools. A con- 
siderable literature representing progres- 
sive ideals of education in religion: is 
available and is used in these schools. 
Some of the teachers observed were the 
direct products of such schools. They 
used the vocabulary of the new educa- 
tion and appraised their own work in 
terms of pupil initiative, pupil experience, 
and the like. Nevertheless, the ear marks 
of the new education were not present in 
their classrooms. Are our teachers sub- 
stituting vocabulary for technique? Have 
we been talking too much about creative 
teaching and social theories and doing too 
little teaching of a genuinely creative na- 
ture? 

In general, teaching methods in train- 
ing schools depend almost altogether on 
lectures, readings, and discussions. There 
is almost no opportunity to observe good 
teaching or to practice teaching under 
constant and competent supervision. 
Teachers in such schools often are not 
themselves experts in either teaching or 
supervision. They have never had a 
chance to observe or practice creative 
methods, since they are the products of 
the very system they are continuing. In 
only rare instances is there anything ap- 
proaching an observational, practice, or 
experimental school of religion. 

Obviously, from the Lotz study, there 
are not enough creative teachers to go 
around. What can be done: about it? 
There is little prospect that the continua- 
tion of present methods of training teach- 
ers, no matter how liberal may be the 
ideas of those who use these methods, will 
ever make any great impression on the 
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teaching of religion in Protestant schools. 
Without radical changes in our methods 
of training teachers we are doomed to 
conventional mediocrity in religion. 


PREVALENCE OF STEREOTYPES 


The studies just reported dealt with 
instances toward the top of Protestant 
work. The upper half of Protestant 
schools are represented in an investiga- 
tion of 746 churches made by Miss Helen 
R. Stearns*. Back of present practice lies 
a long history of Sunday-school proced- 
ure, which, in meeting the needs of gen- 
erations ago, developed a pattern of 
structure and method that has spread 
throughout the world. This includes the 
Sunday morning idea, the short session 
divided into assemblies and class work in 
small groups, taught chiefly by young 
women, centered on the Bible, collecting 
small offerings from the children to be 
voted by teachers for supplies and church 
benevolences. Uniformity from school 
to school is astonishing. 

Efforts to break through the stereotype 
have been made from time to time, as in 
the development of the Akron type of 
building, the reaction against this in the 
building of sound-proof classrooms, the 
grading of lessons, and the introduction 
of non-biblical material. Such efforts be- 
came concentrated in the movement to 
standardize the work of Sunday schools. 
Dating back thirty years, the present 
status of the movement is well represent- 
ed in Standards A and B of the Interna- 
tional Council. Certain denominations 
have their own independent standards, 
pushed more or less vigorously from 
headquarters by means of a credit system. 

In general, these efforts have tended 
to impose a new stereotype on the old, 
retaining some of the older features, 
modifying some and introducing a few 
new items. The point credit idea, while 
stimulating less active churches in a piece- 
meal way, emphasizes uniformity of prac- 
tice out of relation to local needs. 


2. Reported in a forthcoming volume by Hartshorne, 
Stearns, and Uphaus, entitled Standards and Trends in 
Religious Education (New Haven: Yale Press). 
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But in spite of pressure of one kind or 
another, the standardizing movement has 
not gone very far. No churches were 
found which came near to scoring stand- 
ard on all points. In order of prevalence 
of achievement, eleven items, together 
with the per cents of churches reaching 
standard level, are as follows’: 
(1) Monthly staff meetings, 66%, 
(2) Exclusive use of graded lessons, 
61%, 

(3) Average attendance at least 70 
per cent, 54%, 

(4) Having a committee on religious 
education, 50%, 

(5) Cost per pupil of $1.25 or more, 


O, 
(6) Individual records, 41%, 
(7) Having a library of religious edu- 
cation, 39%, 
(8) Partial support of religious edu- 
cation by church, 39%, 
(9) Gain in enrolment of 10 per 
cent or more, 36%, 
(10) Training class, 26%, 
(11) Determination of expenditures in 
part by pupils, 24%. 

It is also noteworthy that the achieve- 
ment of any one of four standards affect- 
ing leadership (graded lessons, facilities 
for training, a committee on religious edu- 
cation, and a library) carried with it no 
tendency toward the achievement of sec- 
ondary conditions—high per cent of at- 
tendance, expenditure of standard amount 
on religious education, proportion of 
moneys given to benevolence, amount of 
benevolence per pupil, and the like. Yet 
when all four of the major leadership 
factors named were achieved there was a 
distinct tendency for some or all of the 
secondary factors to be achieved also. 

This suggests the futility of a point 
scale for stimulating school achievement 
and the need for emphasizing, instead, 
organic functional relations with the par- 
ticular communities in which the churches 
are located. 

3. These are per cents of those answering each ques- 


tion and are therefore rather too high than rwise, 
as in many instances failure to An. 5s was found to 
to. 


mean the absence of the item refe 
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STRUCTURE vs. FUNCTION 


Standard making has emphasized ab- 
sentee control of church work and has 
tended to substitute the thinking of lead- 
ers for that of local groups. In all the 
studies made, including that reported in 
the preceding issue of Religious Educa- 
tion, there was evident a lack of knowl- 
edge of local needs and a lack of organic 
integration of processes having function- 
al significance. Attention was directed 
toward externals, toward centralized bu- 
reaus, and toward general ideals rather 
than toward local situations. 

This is brought out vividly in another 
section of the study, made by Mr. E. V. 
Ehrhart.* In an intensive investigation of 
ten outstanding churches, opportunity 
was afforded to secure data on just this 
point of functional competence. 

It was apparent that at places where 
individual churches had transcended the 
standard they had usually done so not 
as the result of a functional study of the 
local situation but as the result of a hit 
and miss effort to try anything that 
seemed likely to work. Sometimes the 
things tried did work. Often they did 
not, since they did not grow out of the 
immediate situation. It is notoriously 
true that even the best equipped churches 
do not at present have at hand the facts 
upon the basis of which alone an intelli- 
gent church policy could be developed— 
and many of the needed facts could not 
now be discovered owing to the poverty 
of records. 

It is not claimed here that churches 
should keep records in order to satisfy 
the curiosity of statisticians. There is 
doubtless a point beyond which record- 
keeping yields diminishing returns. But 
we are not in sight of this point as yet. 

The need for records is particularly 
urgent today in the presence of our tran- 
sient church population. So rapid is the 
flow of youth into and out of any local 
church that it is futile to attempt to de- 


4. See the forthcoming volume by Hartshorne and 
Ehrhart, entitled Church Schools of Today, New 
Haven: Yale Press). 
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pend on either personal acquaintance or 
the memories of the leaders for the type 
of information that in a simpler age was 
always at hand. If records are needed 
today it is mot because researchers are 
urging it but because conditions are de- 
manding it—because the churches are 
floundering for lack of the very knowl- 
edge of themselves that they must have in 
order to fulfill their function in modern 
society. 

By records is not meant merely the 
counting of noses. This we do—though 
the count is frequently inaccurate and 
soon lost. What is needed is the individ- 
ualization of the pupil—the discovery of 
those facts of personal and social need, 
limitation, power, and growth which en- 
able a school to administer a program for 
its children and its community. 

Another persistent structural prototype 
is the relatively complete separation of 
church and Sunday school. To be sure, 
according to the Stearns’ study, the aver- 
age minister gives 17 per cent of his time 
to the church school and practically all 
churches take it for granted that the 
school shall be housed at the expense of 
the church. But in actual cash 61 per 
cent of the churches in this study give 
nothing to the work of religious educa- 
tion and only 13 per cent spend more 
than $1.50 per pupil per year. 

More significant cleavages are noted in 
the general structure and operation of 
the schools. Not only are the children 
isolated from their communities, as al- 
ready noted, they are also isolated from 
their supporting churches. There is a 
barrier between the two and, where 
efforts at rapprochement occur, they 
consist rather in efforts to pierce the 
barrier than to reconstruct the whole 
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institution without any barrier at all. Ig- 
norance of what it means to join a 
church—if indeed it means anything dis- 
tinctive in the average church—the sep- 
aration of older and younger members, 
the lack of joint enterprises of idealistic 
significance, the feeling that education 
ceases at adolescence, the tragic aliena- 
tion of youth, are all suggestive of the 
need for radical reconstruction in the 
whole concept of what a church really is 
and of the manner in which the young 
are to be introduced into life’s activities 
on a religious level. 

Attention was directed in the preceding 
article to changes taking place in our so- 
cial structure which will demand changes 
in the institutional policy not only of in- 
dustry but also of state and church. The 
average church never has found out that 
religious education for a frontier civiliza- 
tion is not suited to the conditions of life 
presented by a modern industrialized com- 
munity—or even by a modern rural com- 
munity. The lag of the stereotype, with 
its emotional attachment to existing prac- 
tice, in spite of the fact that some changes 
have indeed been made, nevertheless still 
holds-us back. What shall we do in the 
next twenty years, seeing we have not 
yet caught up with the present? Still 
more far-reaching changes are imminent. 
Is it possible to foresee any of them and 
to plan now a type of church life which 
will conserve man’s spirit, save it from 
bondage to the machine, and discipline it 
for the new freedom which it may have if 
we will only see the plain facts that stare 
us in the face? Education, says Reinhold 
Niebuhr, always is too late to be of any 
use in remedying intolerable circumstance. 
Has education any effective reply to this 
challenge? 























REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS* 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS 


OR a consideration of $100,000 an 

agreement to survey the public schools 
of Chicago was entered into October 14, 
1931, between the Board of Education 
and Prof. George D. Strayer, Director of 
the Division of Field Studies, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The survey was 
completed June 1, 1932, at which time 
twelve typewritten copies of the report 
were submitted to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Subsequently 10,000 printed re- 
ports consisting of five volumes and con- 
taining a total of 1,352 pages were de- 
livered. 

The task of conducting the survey re- 
quired a large staff of specialists. Seven- 
teen members of the faculty of Teachers 
College, 10 from other universities and 
public school systems, 71 field workers, 
and a large staff of clerks and statisticians 
was utilized in collecting the data and 
preparing the report. Administrative or- 
ganization, business management, school 
finance, educational personnel, and social 


“A review of Prof. George B. Strayer’s volumes of 
the above title. New York: Division of Field Studies, 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. Vol. I, pp. 350; Vol. fr 
pp. 323; Vol. III, pp. 227; Vol. IV, pp. 315; Vol. V; 
Pp. . 
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services of the schools are considered in 
Volume I; adjustment of the schools to 
the pupils, secondary education, and high- 
er education in Volume II; and curric- 
ulum, teaching and supervision in the 
elementary schools, health and physical 
education, and vocational education in 
Volume III; school buildings and the 
operation of the school plant in Volume 
IV; and the summary of findings and 
recommendations in Volume V. 

To the general reader the five volumes 
present a mass of material which defies 
careful assimilation. If the reader is a 
citizen of Chicago a broad perspective of 
conditions in the schools can be secured 
from reading Volume V, which sum- 
marizes the findings of the other volumes 
and recapitulates the recommendations 
made by the staff members responsible 
for the several divisions of the survey. 
Individuals with interest in religious 
education will probably be stimulated 
most by studying the section of Volume 
III which deals with “Teaching and 
Supervision in the Elementary Schools” 
and the division of Volume II which con- 
siders “Fitting the School to the Pupil.” 

The elementary school is divided by the 
surveyors for purpose of study into two 
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units, the kindergarten-primary period, 
and grades four to six, inclusive. The 
technique employed in the study of the 
units was random sampling visitation. 
The schools visited were selected at ran- 
dom from lists of best, medium, and poor 
schools prepared by the district superin- 
tendents. 

The three surveyors who studied the 
kindergarten-primary unit spent ten days 
in sampling visitation as a means of col- 
lecting the data for their findings. They 
do not tell in the reports the number of 
schools visited, but they assume that since 
the principals and teachers knew that the 
survey was taking place the work ob- 
served tended to represent the best rather 
than the worst work carried on in the 
schools visited. 

The impressions gained through visita- 
tion were analyzed according to the 
phases of the curriculum work observed 
in the different schools—English, read- 
ing, literature, composition, spelling, 
hand-writing, arithmetic, music, fine arts, 
industrial arts, and content subjects. In 
English 202 situations were noted in 
which pupils were exposed to experiences 
involving appreciation and skills. Ap- 
proximately 64 per cent of the situations 
were classified as reading, 13 per cent as 
writing, 10 per cent as spelling, and 7 
per cent as composition. 

The surveyors found in the 64 situa- 
tions classified as reading that more time 
was spent in silent reading than in oral 
and that varied uses were made of silent 
reading. Some of these reading situa- 
tions warranted the finding that much of 
the silent reading done by the young chil- 
dren has no value to them other than to 
please the teacher, to conform to a gen- 
eral procedure, or to give evidence that 
they can do it, and that the oral reading 
is done for the purpose of pronouncing 
words correctly or of answering the 
teachers’ questions which were too often 
designed to find out if the child had read 
rather than to stimulate further thought. 
Other observations of reading situations 
warranted the conclusion that (1) the 
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primary children in Chicago spend more 
time reading silently than orally ; and (2) 
they are making varied uses of silent 
reading. The following observations 
were also made, though from fewer 
situations: (1) silent reading is done 
at each child’s own rate; (2) practice 
exercises for specific skills are being 
used; (3) opportunities are offered to 
children for recording and watching their 
progress in these specific skills; (4) op- 
portunities are provided for the study of 
books suited to the ability and interest of 
individual children; (5) young children 
are being introduced to school libraries 
and the techniques needed for the effi- 
cient use of them; (6) children in some 
instances are using reading in connection 
with the life of the schoolroom; (7) op- 
portunities for the discussion and evalua- 
tion of what is read are furnished. 

On the basis of the observations made 
of reading situations in the kindergarten- 
primary grades it was concluded that 
much of the oral reading was done in 
concert, especially in the first grade; that 
word drills were often isolated and un- 
related to the appreciation of reading 
content; that reading experience was re- 
stricted largely to textbooks; that the 
school libraries were both inadequate and 
unattractive to young children; that pic- 
ture books were seldom used; that neither 
the oral nor silent reading was given a 
social value, except in the few schools in 
which the favorable reading methods 
were observed. 

The observations of situations classi- 
fied as teaching literature indicated that 
only in the kindergarten (five exceptions) 
were the children experiencing literature 
in the way most commonly approved by 
the authorities in the field. The contacts 
of the pupils with literary materials were 
mainly through the textbooks and the 
experiences of the pupils were largely 
analytical. 

In the situations observed which pro- 
vided opportunities for oral or written 
composition the time was used largely in 
reading or was monopolized by the teach- 
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ers. 


Written composition was confined 
chiefly to practice in the technique of 
grammar and was not put to any social 
use. Practically no time was given to 
oral composition. In only four situations 
were the children engaged in carrying on 
friendly, productive conversation relative 
to something that needed to be done. 

The spelling situations indicated that 
more attention was given in the class- 
rooms to learning to spell than in using 
spelling; that there was no variation in 
the spelling lists; that the children were 
held to the same rate of learning the 
words ; that the technique of learning was 
copying the words to be learned a given 
number of times; and that the technique 
of testing the learning was writing the 
word on the blackboard as it was pro- 
nounced by the teacher. 

Space will not permit of further 
analysis of the observations reported for 
the kindergarten-primary unit. The ob- 
servations in other subjects were of much 
the same general character as those in- 
dicated for English. The findings state 
that the children were spending their 
school time in trying to meet demands set 
up by the teachers without regard to their 
own needs or interests; that their brief 
incentives were to please the teachers; 
that they were given virtually no respon- 
sibility for themselves or others; that 
they were permitted to make relatively 
few decisions for themselves or their 
class groups; that they seldom asked 
questions or expressed any ideas of their 
own; and finally that they were spending 
their school hours in practicing techniques 
for which they could see no use and in 
memorizing and repeating ideas that were 
not their own and for which they had no 
sense of value. 

The surveyors conclude that the teach- 
ers, like the pupils, are conforming pleas- 
antly, courteously, and graciously to the 
demand for a stereotyped product, and 
that their creative abilities are allowed to 
atrophy through disuse. The executive 
officers of the school system, superinten- 
dent, district superintendents, and prin- 
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cipals are indicted by implication with 
wasteful administration and are advised 
to change the course in which the kinder- 
garten-primary unit is drifting by making 
the teachers jointly responsible with 
themselves for the improvement of the 
work. 

In the judgment of the surveyors most 
of the English work in the kindergarten- 
primary unit as revealed through the 
sampling (and the other work as well) 
was regarded by them as very poor and 
out of harmony with the purposes of 
modern education. To some of the dis- 
trict superintendents and some of the 
principals of the system who have sought 
to improve the work of the kindergarten- 
primary unit, the findings of the sur- 
veyors do not apply, because a few ex- 
ceptions were noted. However, the find- 
ings are critical of the work of the unit 
as a whole and should receive the best 
thought which the school system can give 
to the analysis of conditions and the cor- 
rection of the deficiencies found to exist 
in the schools in general and individual 
districts and schools in particular. 

In the study of the work of grades 4-6, 
the surveyors have outlined their assump- 
tions of the purposes of elementary edu- 
cation and, using their assumptions as 
criteria, have evaluated the work observed 
in their visitations of the classrooms 
selected from the grades in question. The 
assumptions used are the following: 

(1) The majority has a right to make 
decisions in a democracy. 

(2) The minority has the right of 
free speech in attempting to convert the 
majority. 

(3) Change is both an inevitable and 
a desirable accompaniment of growth. 

(4) <A good citizen has learned to co- 
operate in groups of his fellows, each 
individual contributing to the welfare of 
the group and benefiting as the group 
benefits. 

(5) The good citizen puts his trust 
in thinking as the intelligent method, 
both of learning and of solving his own 
or the state’s problems. 
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(6) Self-appraisal is an _ essential 
attribute of a good citizen. 

(7) Self-direction is an essential at- 
tribute of a good citizen. 

(8) Self-control is an essential at- 
tribute of a good citizen. 

The last part of the report could have 
been written in New York without actual 
visitation of classrooms in Chicago, if we 
except a few specific illustrations. The 
criticisms made are more or less general 
and apply to all elementary schools which 
have not put forth specific efforts to or- 
der their programs after the assumptions 
quoted. The question of importance in 
the survey thus appears to be the merits 
of the assumptions rather than the status 
of the application of the assumptions in 
the Chicago Elementary Schools. From 
the evidence presented in this report, the 
reader is unable to determine the extent 
of the influence of the basic assumptions 
of the surveyors on the organization, ad- 
ministration, and instruction in the 
schools selected for observation. 

Few educators would disagree with the 
generalization that “Great progress can 
be made in the schools of Chicago if chil- 
dren are taught to participate in a dem- 
ocratic fashion in classroom affairs, both 
disciplinary and instructional.” The con- 
clusion is evidently just as valid for the 
schools of New York City as for Chi- 
cago. Most readers would no doubt 
prefer to know the extent to which the 
principle was actually applied in the sam- 
ple group of schools in Chicago visited 
by the surveyors. 

Six recommendations are offered in the 
report for the improvement of the ele- 
mentary schools, particularly grades 4-6. 

(1) Richer opportunities should be 
offered to the children to assume respon- 
sibility in making and carrying out de- 
cisions regarding both instructional activ- 
ities and disciplinary routine. 

(2) The fact of change should be 
stressed in the teaching of the social 
studies; and in the school community 
children should be given responsibility 
for effecting desirable changes. 
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(3) More group work in connection 
with instructional activities should be 
introduced. 

(4) The chief emphasis in instruction 
should be shifted. At present it is largely 
centered upon memorization; it should 
be concerned with the development of 
rich opportunities for teaching children 
to think. 

(5) Children should be encouraged 
to pass judgments on their own progress 
and to suggest methods of improvement. 

(6) The good efforts existing in some 
schools toward teaching children self- 
control should be extended and made 
general throughout the system. 

The division in Volume II which con- 
siders “Fitting the School to the Pupil,” 
supplies certain factual data and inter- 
pretations of elementary-school problems 
not considered in the section just dis- 
cussed. Space prevents the discussion 
of this division in any detail. It con- 
siders the organization of the Chicago 
School System in relation to the educa- 
tional opportunities provided. Problems 
of admission and classification, adjust- 
ment of school to pupils in the several 
schéol units, special education, admin- 
istrative agencies and services in relation 
to adjustment, and records and reports. 
The data for the volume were collected 
through personal visitation of the schools 
and conferences with officials and teach- 
ers, through the analysis of records, and 
through the administration of tests to 
selected groups of pupils. The data are 
analyzed and interpreted and the findings 
are based on the observations made and 
the factual materials collected. Practices 
in Chicago are compared with the prac- 
tices of other large cities and trends are 
noted. In these respects the treatment 
stands out in marked relief to that of the 
other section. 

A careful study of the school records 
of 100 selected pupils by the authors of 
this division of the survey revealed the 
need for more than eight times as many 
adjustments to individual needs as had 
been recognized by the teachers. The 
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alertness of the teachers in this regard 
was found to vary greatly from school to 
school and within a given school. The 
findings indicate a pressing need for more 
extensive and detailed information about 
pupils as individuals than is now available 
in the average school. Accordingly, the 
recommendation is made advising the 
development of an adequate record sys- 
tem of term-end reports and cumulative 
and permanent records to make available 
essential information for use in the guid- 
ance and placement of pupils and for 
periodic survey studies by administrative 
officers. 

Fundamental issues raised in this di- 
vision of the report are (1) the practices 
of admission, retention, and promotion in 
the kindergarten; (2) the integration of 
the work of the kindergarten and first 
grade; (3) promotion, non-promotion, 
and acceleration in the elementary school ; 
(4) relative emphases in the different 
subjects of instruction in the elementary 
school and junior high school; (5) pro- 
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visions for individtal adjustments within 
schools and classes; (6) relation of work 
in grades seven and eight in elementary 
schools and in junior high schools; (7) 
articulation of elementary schools with 
junior high schools; (8) articulation of 
high schools with elementary schools and 
junior high schools; (9) progress of 
pupils through school; (10) special edu- 
cation in Chicago; (11) testing program; 
(12) visiting teacher service; (13) cur- 
riculum improvement; (14) articulation 
of school and community; (15) child 
study; (16) guidance; and (17) the need 
of adequate records and reports. 

The survey report presents findings 
and recommendations which should result 
in the development of a program of edu- 
cational and administrative improvement 
in Chicago. For the lay reader with 
special interests certain divisions of the 
report as in the two examples discussed 
will provide fruitful information and 
challenge thought. 














CATHOLIC ACTION IN RELIGIOUS AND NATIONAL 
WELFARE 


PATRICK J. WARD 


HE Catholic Bishops of the United 

States, addressing President Wilson 
in 1917, gave their pledge that the Cath- 
olic people of this country would then 
as always be prepared by unified action 
to serve the nation in time of crisis. 
With this objective the bishops formed 
the National Catholic War Council “to 
unify the energies of the whole Catholic 
body and direct them towards the Amer- 
ican purpose.” In this way “the efforts 
of our people in various lines were co- 
ordinated and rendered more effective 
both in providing for the spiritual needs 
of all Catholics under arms and in win- 
ning our country’s success.” 

The spirit of loyalty and enthusiasm 
which the Catholic people of the United 
States then displayed has been exempli- 
fied in many ways before and since that 
time. Conscious that the well-being of 
our country depends in very great meas- 
ure on the religious and moral character 


of our people, and to continue the work 
of the Church in the service of the na- 
tion, the bishops at the conclusion of the 
War “determined to maintain for the 
ends of peace, the spirit of union and co- 
operation of our forces,” and accordingly 
in 1919 “grouped together under the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
various agencies by which the cause of 
religion is furthered.” 

The appreciation of the place of re- 
ligion in the upbuilding and well-being of 
our country was often expressed by Pres- 
ident Washington. Writing to the Elders 
of the Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire Presbyteries he said: “It will be 
your care to instruct the ignorant and to 
reclaim the devious, and in the progress 
of morality and science, to which our 
government will give every furtherance, 
we may confidently expect the advance- 
ment of true religion and the completion 
of our happiness.” On another occasion 
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he said “May the Father of Mercies 
scatter light and not darkness on our 
paths and make us all in our several voca- 
tions useful here and, in his own due time 
and way, everlastingly happy.” In his 
Farewell Address, Washington clearly 
acknowledged the principle that “morality 
is a necessary spring of popular govern- 
ment” and “reason and experience forbid 
us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciples.” 

Loyalty to right and stable government 
and a constructive contribution to the 
well-being of every people are for Cath- 
olics an obligation both to religion and to 
the state, to moral well-being and to so- 
cial well-being. 

Pope Leo XIII in 1885 stated’ “the 
majesty of the law will meet with the 
dutiful and willing homage of the people 
when they are convinced that their rulers 
hold authority from God and feel that it 
is a matter of justice and duty to obey 
them and to show them reverence and 
fealty. ...To despise legitimate authority 
in whomsoever vested is unlawful, is a 
rebelling against the Divine will.” ‘The 
obedience of citizens,” he said, “is ren- 
dered with a feeling of honor and dignity 
since obedience is not the servitude of 
man to man but submission to the will of 
God exercising His authority through the 
medium of men.” Pointing out the pri- 
mary obligation to love the Church, obey 
her laws, and defend her rights, Pope Leo 
stressed that it was of great importance 
for Catholics to take a prudent part in 
the works of public welfare, and that 
generally speaking it was fitting that they 
should give attention to national affairs. 
Catholics, by the very doctrines they 
profess, he said, must be upright and 
faithful in the discharge of duty, strive 
through popular institutions to advance 
truth and righteousness, and endeavor to 
bring back civil society to the pattern and 
form of true Christian principles. Pope 
Leo further observed that “in the en- 
deavor to secure interests of the highest 


1. Encyclical Immortale Dei. 
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order there is no room for internal strife 
or party rivalries” and all should be of 
“one mind and purpose to make safe that 
which is the common object of all, the 
maintenance of Religion and of the 
State.” If Catholics, Pope Leo pointed 
out, will keep all these things in view they 
will help the Church in preserving and 
propagating Christian wisdom and they 
will confer the greatest benefit on civil 
society. 

The present Pope, Pius XI, has 
brought to the attention of the world on 
many occasions the grave moral, social, 
and economic problems which threaten 
both our temporal and spiritual well- 
being. He urges the most constant effort 
and co-operation of Catholics everywhere 
to aid the Church with zeal in the solu- 
tion of social problems “in so far as the 
Church in virtue of her divine institution 
has the right and the duty to concern her- 
self with them.’”” He asks extended and 
careful vigilance over the education of 
our inexperienced youth, threatened with 
moral and religious shipwreck by the 
growth “of impious and immoral books, 
often diabolically circulated at low prices ; 
of the cinema which multiplies every 
kind of exhibition; and now also of the 
radio which facilitates every kind of com- 
munication. These powerful means of 
publicity ....are only too often used as 
an incentive to evil passions and greed 
for gain.” 

Pope Pius also urges not only Catholics 
but all who wish to preserve the stability 
of society which is built on the family, to 
join in seeking social justice “that in the 
State such economic and social methods 
should be adopted as will enable every 
head of a family to earn as much as, ac- 
cording to his station in life, is necessary 
for himself, his wife, and the rearing of 
his children.”* He wishes men to or- 
ganize and work for social justice on 
Christian principles. He wishes Cath- 
olics to organize that men may not be 
deceived and led into movements which, 


2. Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 


3. Encycl. Divini Illius Magistri 


4. Encycl. Casti Connubii 
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because of specious promises to lead them 
to a better material order of things, 
threaten their spiritual welfare. Pope 
Pius especially urges men to strive for 
higher spiritual things noting how the 
breath of the Holy Spirit is today passing 
over the earth, drawing the souls of 
young men to the highest Christian ideals 
and making them ready for even the most 
heroic sacrifices in the cause of the 
Church in the field of Catholic Action, 
the sharing of the laity in the apostolate 
of the Hierarchy, wherein Catholics 
“with all their strength devote themselves 
to the propagation of Christian principles 
and to their practical application in public 
life whilst they themselves strive to con- 
firm their words with the example of 
their upright lives.” 

The bishops of the United States fully 
recognized this need of active co-opera- 
tion of the laity in the apostolate of the 
Church when they formed the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. Of its six 
departments the Department of Lay Or- 
ganizations seeks to co-ordinate the ac- 
tivities of Catholic men’s and women’s 
organizations throughout the country. 
This department consists of two branches 
—the National Council of Catholic Men 
and the National Council of Catholic 
Women. Neither of them supplants any 
existing organization but both seek to 
bring to all their affiliated groups a sense 
of unity of purpose the expression of 
which is a plan of common action. With 
the National Council of Catholic Men are 
affiliated nine national organizations and 
some 1,500 local, diocesan and state so- 
cieties and groups. With the National 
Council of Catholic Women there are 
affiliated fifteen national, seven state, and 
1,800 local organizations. 

Such common purpose and action, if it 
is to be effective and is to secure the aims 
for which it is intended, namely, to bring 
to Catholics a full consciousness of their 
Faith and the obligations for both spiri- 
tual and temporal good which it imposes 
on them, can be achieved only through 


5. Encycl. Caritate Christi Compulsi 
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the voluntary action of the Catholic laity. 
These two Councils are governed by their 
respective executive boards of outstand- 
ing laymen and laywomen. 

Under the Women’s Council a wide 
program of study clubs has _ been 
promoted on religious and social ques- 
tions relating religious doctrines to prac- 
tical problems of life. It has co-operated 
with the Education Department and the 
Rural Life Bureau of the Social Action 
Department during the past few years in 
an extensive program of promoting re- 
ligious vacation schools to supplement the 
Sunday school and bring religious in- 
struction to the Catholic children who do 
not attend Catholic schools. The Wo- 
men’s Council has a number of national 
committees dealing with these and other 
questions—Girls’ Welfare, Immigration, 
Industrial Problems, Study Clubs, Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations and Religious 
Instruction. It also conducts in Wash- 
ington the National Catholic School of 
Social Service for the training of Cath- 
olic social workers. Students come to 
this school from all parts of the world. 
Representation in important international 
conferences and organizations, such as 
the International Conference of Social 
Work, the International Union of Cath- 
olic Women’s Leagues, and the Ligue 
Internationale pour la Vie et la Famille 
is effected through the Men’s and Wo- 
men’s Councils. 

Amongst a number of other special ac- 
tivities, such as the distribution of apol- 
ogetical literature, the Men’s Council has 
had responsibility for the Catholic radio 
broadcast known as the National Catholic 
Hour over the network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Fifty-four sta- 
tions in every part of the Union now take 
these programs. More than 1,000,000 
copies of the radio addresses have been 
distributed and, during the year gone 
past, almost 27,000 letters were received 
asking questions on Catholic doctrines. 

The National Councils of Catholic 
Men and Women have also on several 
occasions presented before Congress on 
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behalf of their affiliated organizations 
opposition to certain changes in the fed- 
eral laws which would be a menace not 
only to the religious and moral character 
of the individual and the family, but 
would seriously threaten the public 
morale and the future well-being of this 
country. 


An indication of a quickening trend 
towards moral and intellectual degrada- 
tion of great masses of our people is the 
surging and increasing flood of indecent 
literature. A few years ago this, like 
birth control, was a surreptitious trade. 
Today every bookstore openly displays 
and sells books in violation of federal and 
state laws, and some of our most respect- 
able newspapers and journals carry 
whole-page suggestive advertisements for 
these licentious productions. 


The Catholic bishops at their recent 
annual meeting have strongly condemned 
this literature and its trade and urged 
organized protest by all right-thinking 
and clean-living people against it. In 
their resolution on Indecent Literature 
they say “it would be blindness not to 
recognize the looseness and laxity of 
morals which both hastened the economic 
chaos of the world and now plays its part 
in extending laxity in public morals, loss 
of public decency, and in consequence a 
lowering of the standards of citizenship.” 


One of the most potent factors in this de- 
basing of the individual and the public con- 
science is the increasing flood of immoral and 
unmoral books, periodicals, pamphlets, which 
are widely advertised throughout the country. 
Great metropolitan dailies, literary journals, 
carry laudatory advertisements of books that 
have always been known as obscene. Publish- 
ers repeatedly issue new books outdoing the old 
ones in obscenity. Public opinion has influenced 
the courts of the nation to such an extent that 
it is now almost impossible to have the most 
obscene of books debarred from the customs or 
from the mails. 


The Bishops go on to urge 


.... our own Catholic people, young and old, 
to maintain valiantly the standards of worthy, 
clean literature. We ask them to make it part 
of that crusade of Catholic Action, of which 
the Holy Father speaks. Catholic organizations 


can and should express publicly to daily news- 
papers, magazines, their protest against this 
corrupt and corrupting reading and picture mat- 
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ter. Co-operation by committees of Catholic 
organizations with the local public library 
would be conducive of much good. Our people 
should not be misled by books written under the 
cloak of medical advice, instruction on matters 
of sex, many of which are indecent beyond ex- 
pression. 

.... the corruption of private and public morals 
wears away more surely than any other agency 
the foundations of a nation. The publication 
and unobstructed distribution of indecent books 
and periodicals is, at the present time, one of 
the greatest menaces to our national well-be- 


ing. 

ie the face of this pandering to the 
unworthy motives and lower passions of 
men, the increasing amount of leisure 
time, in which, to use an old saying, “the 
devil finds much for idle hands to do,” 
has certain dangers which will also in- 
crease as a more extensive leisure from 
work becomes an accepted part of our 
social system. The bishops now warn of 
these dangers. In the forced cessation 
of work in the present economic chaos, 
men’s minds can the more-readily sink 
into moral lassitude and be turned to 
dangerous thoughts. The bishops speak 
against the evil in our public entertain- 
ment, widely patronized despite the de- 
pression, wherein “commercialism, which 
Our Holy Father has named as the root 
of modern evils, practically controls the 
theatre of today, the spoken drama and 
the screen.” “For those who are idle,” 
they go on to say, “the government—city, 
state or federal—has unfortunately small 
concern. Yet it is the duty of govern- 
ment to aid in the moral well-being of 
its citizens.” 


We earnestly appeal to the conscience of our 
country to rouse itself for the sake of the un- 
employed, for the sake of the entire nation, to 
a sense of, and to action on, this far-reaching 
public evil. 

Leisure time should be used only for whole- 
some enjoyment and entertainment, such as one 
may look back to with a good conscience and 
a satisfied heart. 


They further urge Catholics to use 
their increased leisure in more frequent 
attendance at Holy Mass and the Sacra- 
ments.. They ask personal service and 
contact with unemployed by members of 
Catholic organizations and ask Catholic 
doctors, nurses, and others to give freely 
of their services to the sick and poor. 
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“Spiritual help, personal companion- 
ship are the human chords by which we 
are sustained and helpfully bound one to 
another....Thus can we promote that 
Christian Catholic consciousness which 
will help ourselves and our fellows over 
all barriers into the power and the vic- 
tory of Christ and of His Church.” 

In addition to the Department of Lay 
Organizations, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference has an Executive 
Department, a Press Department, Legal 
Department, Department of Social Ac- 
tion, and Department of Education. 

Under the Executive Department are 
several bureaus: Immigration, Historical 
Records, Publicity and Information, the 
editorial office of the official monthly 
magazine, Catholic Action, and the Pub- 
lications and Business Offices. 

The Bureau of Immigration which has 
its representatives at Ellis Island in the 
port of New York, and elsewhere, has 
been especially active during the past few 
years in seeking to preserve or restore 
the unity of alien families threatened 
with disruption under the immigration 
laws. Its efficient services have been ex- 
tended, when sought, to all creeds. In 
co-operation with the Social Action De- 
partment and the Department of Lay Or- 
ganizations this bureau participates in a 
follow-up of the Catholic immigrant 
keeping in view his spiritual welfare and 
seeking to enhance his value to the coun- 
try of his adoption by Americanization 
programs. The bureau also co-operates 
with international agencies in many 
countries for the welfare of migrants to 
and from the United States. In the re- 
port of the Administrative Committee of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, in November last, it was stated that 
“but for the N. C. W. C. Bureau of 
Immigration the whole tenor of the lives 
of the immigrants might have undergone 
a lasting and perhaps calamitous change. 
This applies especially to those family 
groups who without our help are des- 
tined to long-time separation, the effects 
of which would have been felt for years.” 
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The Bureau of Historical Records is 
the central depository for all data relat- 
ing to Catholic participation in the World 
War. The records are here kept of the 
more than 800,000 Catholic soldiers, 
sailors, and marines in service in 1917 
and 1918, and are being constantly added 
to. The Bureau of Publicity and In- 
formation, through correspondents in 
many countries, keeps those in other 
parts of the world informed of Catholic 
activities in the United States. Articles 
and items of interest are constantly going 
out from this bureau to Catholic and 
secular papers and news agencies. Con- 
tacts with the large secular press agencies 
and newspapers in this country are ef- 
fected largely through this bureau. It 
also acts as a center of information on 
Catholic affairs generally. 

The official magazine of the N. C. 
W. C., Catholic Action, published each 
month, carries articles, reports of organ- 
ization meetings and conventions, study 
outlines, and other matter relating to the 
work of the Conference as well as to 
questions of general interest in the wide 
field of Catholic Action. 

The Press Department, also referred 
to as the News Service, serves seventy 
Catholic newspapers in the United States 
and thirteen papers in foreign countries, 
with Catholic news of the world. A re- 
cent survey disclosed this news to or- 
iginate in 50 different countries, brought 
to the American reader of a Catholic 
newspaper by this Service. It is a reg- 
ular news-gathering and news-distribut- 
ing agency and as such has now and from 
its inception the privilege of the press 
galleries of Congress and White House 
news conferences. It offers to the Cath- 
olic newspapers taking its releases an al- 
most daily service, consisting of a weekly 
news budget of around 50,000 words 
supplemented by special releases, a reg- 
ular cable service, feature service, edi- 
torial service, special series of topical 
articles, and weekly letters from the na- 
tion’s Capital and from the chief capitals 
of Europe. All is provided and di- 
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rected by a staff of experienced news- 
paper men. 

The work of the Legal Department 
consists chiefly in gathering and docu- 
menting information on matters of wel- 
fare, legislation and allied questions. 

The Social Action Department en- 
deavors to make known and ‘to have more 
effectively applied the principles of Chris- 
tian justice to the practical affairs of life. 
It promotes programs of activity in the 
fields of industrial relations, citizenship, 
rural welfare, family life, social welfare, 
and international relations. Under the 
inspiration of the Social Action Depart- 
ment there have been formed the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems, the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, and the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace. These organizations hold many 
regional conferences and meetings 
throughout each year. As already pointed 
out this department co-operates in the 
work of Americanization among immi- 
grant groups and promotes the highest 
ideals of citizenship. Each year are dis- 
tributed many thousands of pamphlets on 
social, labor, and related questions pre- 
eminent among which are the Civics 
Catechism on the Rights and Duties of 
American Citizens published in fourteen 
foreign languages and the Half-Inch 
Labor Book-Shelf which embraces the 
two great labor encyclicals, the Bishop’s 
program of social reconstruction, and a 
number of interpretative pamphlets and 
study outlines. It may be said that a 


special work of this department is the 
constant teaching of the application to 
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the critical industrial and social questions 
of today of the principles laid down in 
the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on the 
Condition of the Working Classes and 
that of Pope Pius XI on Reconstructing 
the Social Order. 

The Education Department gathers 
statistical data, makes surveys, helps to 
place teachers and professors, and stim- 
ulates knowledge of and interest in the 
progress of the Catholic school. It is 
purely an advisory and assisting body 
and exercises no control over the Catholic 
system of education which is governed 
locally. It too publishes many pamphlets 
on matters of education. This last year 
it has published a report on Religious 
Instruction dealing with programs con- 
ducted in many dioceses for the instruc- 
tion of Catholic children not in Catholic 
schools. Every two years it publishes a 
Directory of Catholic Schools and Col- 
leges in the United States. This depart- 
ment has representation on many impor- 
tant committees, such as the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary 
Schools, the National Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio, and the Council on 
Adult Education of the District of 
Columbia. It has had representatives at 
many important national and interna- 
tional conferences in the field of educa- 
tion, including the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association. During the past year 
it took a very active part in the Bicenten- 
nial Celebration, preparing and distribut- 
ing patriotic programs and a special 
George Washington manual to the Cath- 
olic schools of the country. 

















THE HANDICAPPED AND THE GIFTED* 


PAUL A. 


HE White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection con- 
tinues to pour forth extensive and often 
significant volumes reporting the status 
and needs of problem children. The 
writer already has reviewed some of these 
studies. Significant indeed appeared the 
report upon the delinquent. Delinquency 
is of course a reflection of inadequate ad- 
justment; underprivileged and _handi- 
capped children are often potential delin- 
quents. It is fitting, therefore, that the 
status and needs of these children be as- 
certained in order that rehabilitation may 
take place. The Committee on Special 
Classes has published a study as the re- 
sult of collating data already available, 
data secured by questionnaires, and data 
in the form of expert opinion. The hope 
of the Committee is to improve the edu- 
cational opportunity for every child. The 
underprivileged and the handicapped are 
considered first. But the workers are 
fully aware that we have barely started to 
*Review and discussion of: 

White House conference on child health and _ protec- 
tion. Special Education: the handicapped and the gift- 


ed. Section III. Education and training. New York, 
Century, 1931. Pp. 604. 
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provide for the handicapped, and that 
little has been accomplished for our great- 
est national asset—gifted children. The 
volume therefore deals not only with the 
handicapped, but also with the gifted 
child. 

The order of presentation in the vol- 
ume is curious. A summary precedes the 
detailed presentations. This practice is in- 
deed to be commended for there are many 
persons who will wish to know the results, 
but who would avoid the continua of 
graphs, charts, and “estimates” which 
follow. 

THE CRIPPLED 


A significant array of facts is pre- 
sented in the chapter upon “The 
Crippled.” This chapter is the most il- 
luminating and complete study of the 
status and needs of crippled children 
which the writer has found. One feels 
that the influence of Miss Jane A. Neil 
was to a large degree responsible for this 
detailed, sympathetic, and useful presen- 
tation. 

Some significant features will be 
treated briefly in this review. 
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THE HANDICAPPED 


The term “crippled” has never been 
sharply defined; therefore attempts to 
estimate exactly the incidence of the con- 
dition are conflicting. A conservative 
estimate is that there are 300,000 crip- 
pled children in need of special care in 
the United States. Perhaps, one third 
of these need special education. Less 
than 15,000, however, are receiving spe- 
cial education. Only fourteen states have 
laws governing the provision for the chil- 
dren. Data such as these surely ex- 
emplify the dilatoriness of school admin- 
istrators in recognizing and ameliorating 
a vital problem in public education. 

Three thousand crippled children en- 
rolled in special classes were studied in 
detail. Seventy-five per cent were over 
age, and 22 per cent were average in 
birthday age for the grades in which they 
were placed. 

The I.Q.’s of the group reveal that 7 
per cent are mentally defective and 16 per 
cent are “borderline.” The “dull” group 
includes 17 per cent. Herein, we find a 
problem of no small moment ; about forty 
per cent of the children are in need of 
Special educational opportunity because of 
restricted mental ability. Children above 
average in intelligence are found much 
less frequently among the crippled than 
among unselected school children. No- 
ticeable indeed are the small percentages 
of crippled children in the intelligence 
quotient categories, 100-109, and 110- 
119. All computations point conclusively 
to the fact that the intellectual status of 
these crippled children is noticeably below 
that of unselected children. 

This study (which includes data from 
standardized educational tests) shows 
clearly the need of special educational op- 
portunity, guidance, and training for three 
groups of crippled children: the mentally 
deficient child who is capable of doing 
routine industrial work ; the mentally dull 
child, capable often in skilled mechanical 
endeavor; and the normal and bright 
child. The latent potentialities of all 
groups (especially the third) have been 
utilized to a small degree only. 
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Cost precludes, in many localities, ade- 
quate provision. Cost figures vary, of 
course. The average cost of education 
for the crippled child in seventeen cities 
appears to be four times that for the 
normal child. Per capita cost for the 
crippled in Michigan is $291; of the nor- 
mal, $64. 

Special training is needed by the 
teacher of the physically handicapped. 
Questionnaire reports from 78 cities re- 
veal that only 27 require special training. 

Detailed schemes for transporting, ex- 
amining, and educating these children are 
presented for several cities. And sev- 
eral monographs are available dealing 
with each phase of education. The work 
in some cities is indeed gratifying, yet 
one must bear in mind that only a very 
small percentage of the total number of 
the crippled is being provided for edu- 
cationally. 

Recommendations of the Committee 
conclude the chapter. There is need of 
definition of the “crippled child” (similar 
to that in England’s Education Act of 
1919), and of legislation to provide suit- 
able educational and social programs at 
state expense. 


THE ParTIALLY SEEING 


About one child in every 500 requires 
the advantages of special education be- 
cause of defective vision—approximately 
50,000 cases in the United States. Three 
hundred fifty classes are caring for 5,000 
(data for 1930). Thus, public educa- 
tion in America makes provision for 10 
per cent only of these handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Criteria for identifying the extreme 
deviates, as well as for locating those of 
less marked deficiency, who also need 
special attention, are set forth clearly in 
the report. Plans for selecting, grouping, 
and teaching are stated and evaluated. 
No more helpful and significant treat- 
ment is to be found; the work goes far 
beyond the. fact-finding state, and gives 
practical plans which may be essayed by 
educators. 
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Several important facts deserve atten- 
tion : 

Of 350 classes, 348 are in cities ; 2 only 
are in rural districts. Nevertheless sev- 
enty per cent of our school children live 
in relatively small towns or in rural com- 
munities. Sight-saving classes are needed 
in every state (27 states have no classes). 
The report contains reference to sug- 
gestive material from states such as 
Pennsylvania. 

Noteworthy is the fact that the South 
again lags behind educationally. Four 
states only in the South have sight-saving 
classes. 

About ten per cent of the children 
tested (about 1000 from sight saving 
classes) are feebleminded; over 50 per 
cent are “dull,” borderline, or mentally 
deficient. Obvious it is that these figures 
exaggerate the incidence of low mentality 
in this group, since the tests depend to a 
large degree upon abilities which these 
children can not develop. Nevertheless, 
the school must adjust education to the 
developmental levels of the children. 

The per capita cost in educating these 
children in sight-saving classes is usually 
$200-$250 per year. Only fourteen states 
have assumed their obligation by enacting 
legislation (95 per cent of all classes are 
in these states). 

The education of the blind is treated in 
a separate chapter. The committee esti- 
mates that there are about 15,000 blind 
people twenty years of age or under in the 
United States. About 400 of these are in 
Braille school classes. This chapter, like 
the preceding, reveals another group dis- 
tinctly in need of public education. More- 
over, the report contains proved methods 
and devices with which certain neglects 
may be ameliorated, and many handi- 
capped children may be rehabilitated. 
THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEARING 

Differentiation is made between the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. The deaf 
include for the most part congenitally 
handicapped cases, while the hard of 
hearing are those who, after acquiring 
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speech and the ability to understand lan- 
guage, have developed impairment in 
hearing. There are approximately 48 
deaf persons in every 100,000. About 
one-third of these are under 20 years of 
age. There are, in addition, innumerable 
children with hearing defects for whom 
therapeutic measures should be provided 
in the public schools. There are 64 pub- 
lic residential schools, and 114 public 
schools for the deaf; exact data on in- 
cidence of educational provision are not 
available; only 929 deaf pupils were re- 
ported in 1930 who were taking high 
school courses. 

The report contains discussions of the 
nature and merits of the present-day 
plans of education; recommends speech 
and lip training; suggests that norms be 
developed for performance tests of in- 
telligence; recommends that the pre- 
school deaf child be identified and treated ; 
and that mechanical aptitude, and person- 
ality traits of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing be studied. 


SPECIAL DEVIATES 


In addition to the study of the major 
types of deviates thus far discussed, the 
defective in speech and children of “low- 
ered vitality” are studied, and excellent 
suggestions are offered. There is no 
more glaring need in education than that 
which is associated with the early identi- 
fication and care of children having tuber- 
culosis, cardiac disturbances, and defects 
resulting from malnutrition. The com- 
mittee has rendered an invaluable service 
to education in pointing the way toward 
diagnosis and treatment of these special 
problem cases. 


THE MENTALLY SUBNORMAL 


The chapter dealing with the mentally 
retarded brings up to date certain knowl- 
edges regarding the lowest 2 per cent 
of the school population in intelligence. 
Frequencies, intelligence quotient range, 
number of classes and schools, and so 
forth—such data are immensely valuable 
and significant. Again we find that only 
a fraction of the total number of an- 














THE HANDICAPPED 


other class of handicapped children is be- 
ing cared for by our schools. Only fif- 
teen states have enacted special laws to 
promote special education of mentally 
handicapped children. In 317 cities, there 
were but 79 schools for the subnormal. 
And there is a distinct lack of provision 
in small towns and in rural districts. 

There is wide variation in the purposes 
of the classes and schools, and much 
unnecessary waste attends curricula plan- 
ning. Unfortunately, the report contains 
little in the form of specific curriculum 
analyses and suggestion, although certain 
rather general suggestions are set forth. 
The Committee has drawn heavily upon 
the reports of M. Anderson, C. S. Berry, 
and J. E. W. Wallin. 

There is no standard for selection of 
children for the classes and schools. 
Wide variation in I.Q., therefore, is 
found. Although a few states have pro- 
vided specific admission requirements, 
most have not. 

The special classes are dealing at the 
present time with some children who are 
below the educable limits of public school 
subnormal classes. They are serving 
also children who need educational oppor- 
tunity in excess of that provided by spe- 
cial class instruction, children who be- 
cause of some special disability or emo- 
tional disturbance are placed in the spe- 
cial class. In other words, the problem 
of the special class is not only to provide 
the highly specialized instruction expected 
for a selected group, but also to devise a 
highly complex curriculum for children 
who vary greatly in chronological age, 
mental age, and rate of mental growth. 
Obviously, the present situation cannot 
contribute greatly to the best interests of 
the child or add much to knowledge of 
efficient methods in dealing with mentally 
retarded children. If the two extremes 
of low and high mental age are to be dealt 
with in the public school special classes, 
more adequate provision in the form of 
pre-primary rooms should be made for 
those of immature mentality, and reme- 
dial measures and psychiatric service 
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must be provided for those of the prob- 
lem type. On the whole, when the new- 
ness of special education is kept in mind, 
one observes some progress has been 
made in placing the selection, admission, 
and classification of mentally retarded 
pupils upon a scientific basis. 

Nevertheless, there are several out- 
standing needs to which educators should 
direct attention. Increased legislation 
should be enacted; criteria for selection 
must be formulated; purposes and out- 
comes of the classes need clarification; 
and experimental curricula must be set up 
and evaluated. Upon the last problem, 
the report contributes little. 


THe GIFTED 


Paradoxical indeed is the treatment of 
the gifted. The book has as its sub-title 
“The Handicapped and the Gifted.” Of 
604 pages, only thirteen are given over to 
the gifted. And these are inadequate. 
This inexcusable neglect is a violation of 
no small import for, from the gifted, one 
may expect many of our leaders in the 
future to emerge. No national resource 
is as important as is our especially en- 
dowed and unusually capable children. 

Forty cities report a total of 150 classes 
for gifted. The committee feels that 
these can be divided in two groups—rapid 
advancement and enrichment types. 

The report devotes a few paragraphs 
to acceleration, and the feelings of certain 
committee members are recorded. These 
opinions appear of little value. (Nothing 
in the volume indicates committee re- 
search or consideration of research 
studies at this point.) 

Two studies of the value of enrichment 
programs for gifted children are included 
in the report of the White House confer- 
ence. Woods compared two groups of 
children: the first was made up of 340 
children (average I.Q. 136) who had 
been in a special class for gifted children ; 


1. White Howise conference on child health and pro- 
tection. Special Education: the handicapped and the 
gifted. Section III. Education and training. New York: 
Century, 1931. Pp. 546-48. 
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the second, of 373 children, (average I.Q. 
137) who had not been segregated. Each 
child in each group was rated by the 
teacher and by the principal on the fol- 
lowing traits: leadership, self-assurance, 
desire for attention, seclusiveness, help- 
fulness, respect for self, respect for 
school authority, sympathy for misfor- 
tune, and independence. The results of 
the rating are not given, but the experi- 
menter is quoted as saying that segrega- 
tion into special classes does not affect 
any of the traits mentioned, since no 
significant differences were found be- 
tween the two groups. In this study, as 
in so many eulogizing enrichment pro- 
grams, no measurable differences are re- 
ported, but “It was the universal opinion 
of the teachers that the groups that had 
been segregated for two or three years 
were superior in general educational per- 
formance to the other group.’”” 

Danielson, in the other study, reduced 
to grade points the school marks of 248 
children who had been in special classes 
for gifted children and treated similarly 
the marks of 381 children of equal I.Q. 
who had not been in special classes. “An 
outstanding advantage” in favor of the 
children who had been in the special 
classes is reported. 

The White House Conference report, 
in its conclusions relating to the education 
of gifted children includes these state- 
ments : 


1. Rapid promotion has been more or less 
the policy of our schools for sixty years, and 
has never solved the problem of the so-called 
gifted child; 

2. Special classes for rapid progress have 
been more or less in vogue since 1900, and in 
thirty years have never solved the problem of 
the gifted child, nor made sufficient appeal to 
educators to produce any important develop- 
ment in them. 

“2. Ibid. p. 547. 
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Several criticisms of these conclusions 
might be made: 

Our present concept of the gifted child 
is not something which goes back sixty 
years. We have had no way accurately 
to identify the gifted child until reliable 
intelligence tests enabled us to do so. 
These tests have been developed and used 
during the twentieth century. 

The statement that rapid promotion 
has been “more or less” the policy of our 
schools could be amended to read simply 
“less.” Examinations of pertinent rec- 
ords reveal no emphasis on general ac- 
celeration policies in the past. Scrutiny 
of surveys beginning with the Cleveland 
survey in 1916 and continuing on to in- 
clude the Chicago survey of 1932, shows 
that acceleration has been tried out only 
infrequently and probably in some in- 
stances with a few pupils who were too 
bright or too difficult for the teacher to 
handle. Estimates: of underageness and 
of rapid progress are none too reliable, but 
they certainly do not support strongly the 
conclusion drawn by the White House 
Conference. One real attempt to set up 
standards in this regard has been made 
recently by Mort and Featherstone. An 
examination of these national figures 
shows the inaccuracy of the conference’s 
report. 

Despite the fragmentary nature of the 
report concerning the gifted, this volume 
is an immensely significant contribution 
to our knowledges about children for 
whom the public school has exhibited an 
appalling neglect. 

The reviewer hopes that this volume 
will be read widely and that all who are in 
charge of public education will realize 
their responsibility for providing educa- 
tional opportunity for every child. 
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EDUCATING THAT ELUSIVE PARENT 


VIRGIL E. FOSTER 


2 fe of the startling factors a church 
has to face in the development of 
religious life in a community is the elus- 
iveness of many of the parents of the 
children attending the church school. 
When 75 to 85 per cent of these parents 
are not members of the church and have 
little or no contact with the church except 
through their children, that evasiveness 
has special significance. 

Let that church have a large member- 
ship. Let it make a significant impact 
upon community life through its conduct 
of public worship, its forums, its study 
programs, its organized groups. All this 
does not make less important the fact 
that 85 per cent of the stream of new 
life passing under its influence comes 
from non-church homes. 

Ignore for the moment the responsi- 
bility of those parents as members of the 
community, and think of them only for 
the direct influence they have upon the 
children whom they send to the church 
for religious education. As the chief in- 
fluence over those children, they are of 
tremendous importance to the church and 
to the community. 

Many of the homes may be as fine in 
their effect upon the child life of the com- 
munity as are the homes of church mem- 
bers, yet a close co-operation between the 
church and the home is necessary else 
both must face the great hazard of un- 
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certainty as to the final outcome of their 
combined efforts. 

Some effective relationship with those 
homes, individually or collectively or 
both, must come, if the church’s efforts 
toward religious education are to be ex- 
panded. Nor can the efforts to develop 
such a relationship be limited to a single 
approach. Several diversified methods 
often prove to be essential. 

In a certain church it was observed that 
about 75 per cent of the children of the 
nursery and kindergarten of the church 
school were brought to the church by 
fathers or mothers. Most of these par- 
ents lingered during the session, rather 
than go home and return for the children 
later. 

These folks were invited to form a par- 
ent study group, and an immediate inter- 
est was shown. A member of the church, 
who is a professor in the education de- 
partment of a university and an authority 
in the field of educational psychology, was 
secured to lead the group. Meeting every 
Sunday, while their children are en- 
grossed in the nursery and kindergarten 
activities, these people carry on a consecu- 
tive study of child development and par- 
ent-child relationships. 

Although most of the members of this 
group attend only until their respective 
children are old enough to come to the 
church alone, they show great interest 
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during that time. A few of the members 
attend even when their children are un- 
able to come, thus showing a vital interest 
in the study. 

The special significance of this group 
lies in the fact that through it the church 
has an effective contact with at least one 
parent of about three-fourths of the chil- 
dren who enter the church school through 
the nursery or kindergarten. This re- 
lationship continues over a period of 
from one to three or four years. 

The extension of this relationship and 
the conservation of its results into the 
years following has proved a difficult 
problem. This is being accomplished to 
some extent through the work of a Call- 
ing Committee. The members of this 
committee call in the homes of the church 
school pupils, in co-operation with the 
church school leaders. It is their purpose 
both to discover the needs of the pupils 
and to inform the parents as to what the 
school is attempting to do. 

This effort is being facilitated by the 
use of letters to the parents outlining the 
work of each church school group, a 
Handbook for Parents, Pupils and 
Teachers, and other printed materials. 

While the church was in the midst of 
developing these relationships, a young 
mother volunteered to help organize a 
group of mothers of pre-school children. 
She had been an active and very capable 
leader in the church school until the com- 
ing of her little son made it necessary for 
her to withdraw for atime. “I am find- 
ing this business of being a mother a big 
job,” she said, “and I want all the help 
I can get. I think that there are 
other mothers who feel the same way 
about it.” 

The group was small at first, and 
faltered somewhat in the development of 
its organization and program. Some of 
the members wished the group organized 
for social purposes, rather than educa- 
tional. Though the possibilities of the 
group were evident to the leaders from 
the first, their development ran on over 
a period of two years. During that time 
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the program was organized around cul- 
tural and social interests as well as the 
problems of motherhood. 

Among the items on the program were 
book reviews, travel talks, a lecture on 
the plans for the World’s Fair, talks on 
religious education, the effect of the 
movies on children, and child psychology. 

Gradually it became clear that the 
greater contribution could be made by the 
organization in the field of parent educa- 
tion. 

With the current fiscal year, three 
developments have brought the Young 
Mothers’ Club to a primary position in 
the parent education program of the 
church, and have given it the promise of 
a significant contribution to community 
life. 

First, the Club has opened its member- 
ship, formerly limited to mothers of pre- 
school children, to the mothers of all pre- 
adolescent children. This more than 
doubles the range of its activities. It 
opens its membership to many who have 
hitherto not been invited, and it makes it 
possible for those already members to 
maintain that relationship over a longer 
period of years. Already there is some 
discussion as to the possibility of includ- 
ing the fathers in some of the meetings. 
Some constructive solution will no doubt 
be found. Also, there is discussion as 
to the possibility of holding certain spe- 
cial gatherings to which parents of 
adolescent boys and girls will be invited. 

Second, the Club has accepted a some- 
what direct sponsorship of the Cradle 
Roll and the Nursery. The Cradle Roll 
leader, a member of the Club, will recruit 
mothers for the organization as well as 
children for the Cradle Roll. The presi- 
dent of the Club has become head of the 
Nursery, and is assisted by other mem- 
bers of her organization. At both of 
these points there will be a strategic op- 
portunity to interest the parents in a 
working program. 

Third, a fine program of parent edu- 
cation has been arranged. The program 
for the current fiscal year includes the 
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consideration of such subjects as the fol- 
lowing : 
Books for Children 
Art for Children 
How We Make Our Children Nervous 
Toys for Children (A Christmas meeting) 
Constructive Discipline 
Newer Ways for Children (A book review) 
The Leadership of Children 
Music for Children 
Building Character 


Meetings are held every third week. 
A specialist in a given field is brought in 
to speak at each meeting and to lead the 
discussion which inevitably follows. 
Some very prominent men and women 
have contributed to the work of the 
group in this way. During the first four 
meetings of the current year, the attend- 
ance reached a number double that of the 
largest meetings of previous years. 

The specific parent-education program 
(not including a widely diversified pro- 
gram of adult education) functions in 
essentially the following order : 

(1) Information, announcements, and 
simple literature are disseminated through 
the children, the mail, the Calling Com- 
mittee, and the ordinary publicity chan- 
nels of the church. Incomplete checks 
as to the results of such general circula- 
tions show a fair degree of effectiveness 
as compared with the results usually 
gained by such methods. 

(2) Parent reactions, information as 
to pupil needs, and the individual atten- 
tion to specific problems of groups and 
individuals are secured through calls and 
interviews by the church staff, the church 
school staff, and the Calling Committee. 

(3) Occasional demonstrations and 
programs attended by large numbers of 
parents give a fleeting picture of the work 
of the Church School. ,These include 
such occasions as Church School Day, 
Installation Day, Promotion Day, pag- 
eants and parties. 

(4) A concentrated study of parent 
problems in the class which meets on 
Sunday morning. In this group a con- 
secutive course of study is conducted. It 
embraces the consideration of such mat- 
ters as child experience, processes of 
learning, constructive formation of at- 


titudes and habits, child perplexities and 
confusions, the effect of social factors 
upon the growing child, and the develop- 
ment of religious experience. Definite 
co-operation of parents has been secured 
through this group in a few matters such 
as the experimental use of certain litera- 
ture and the observation of certain child 
reactions. 

(5) The consideration of special sub- 
jects is secured through the tri-weekly 
meetings of the Young Mothers’ Club. 
The program of this group does not over- 
lap that of the group meeting on Sunday. 
It brings to the community the contribu- 
tion of educators, physicians, scientists, 
writers, and other speakers from distinct 
fields of activity. 

The Young Mothers’ Club is especially 
charged with the responsibility for organ- 
izing and conserving the interest of par- 
ents in the religious life of their families 
and the community. It is making a rather 
popular appeal to an increasing number 
of families, is organizing that interest 
around a definite program of social and 
intellectual activity, and is interesting 
some of its members in leadership in af- 
filiated organizations such as the church 
school. 

Almost all of the members of the 
Young Mothers’ Club are mothers of 
children of the Church School or its 
Cradle Roll. Many of them are from 
among the 85 per cent who are not mem- 
bers of the church. Thus, the organiza- 
tion is reaching out to touch the lives of 
those who are not reached effectively 
through the other activities of the church. 

As compared with the growing pos- 
sibilities of parent education in the com- 
munity, this work is only a small begin- 
ning. Much remains to be done in the 
extension and development of the pro- 
gram and in the measurement of its ef- 
fectiveness. The program as a whole 
does mark the opportunity for and the 
beginning of a constructive influence 
upon the families of the community and 
upon that stream of new life that is com- 
ing into contact with the church. 











WHAT COLLEGE MAY DO TO ENRICH A STUDENT’S 
RELIGION 


MARY L. DANIELS 


ULTITUDES of young men and 

women are now in the throes of 
college life—an enthralling, fascinating, 
struggling, rewarding, baffling, disap- 
pointing life, as the case may be. For 
some have come from choice, enthusi- 
astically, joyously, expectantly, with a 
fixed ultimate goal, like one of the profes- 
sions; others still uncertain as to their 
place in life, hopeful that college will 
serve as their guide-post ; while some car- 
ry a sense of having been forced into 
further study when they have no apti- 
tude for it and crave for their satisfac- 
tion a different sort of training. 

In one respect the large majority of 
these students are alike, in that they take 
with them an instinct for religion and 
some sort of experience in its mental 
conceptions and outward expressions. 
There are those among them who have 
their small religious treasure wrapped up 
within a framework which is ancient and 
frail. Others, because of previous en- 
vironment and teaching, already have 
enough of modern science, with bits of 
psychology and philosophy, as related to 
religion, to be fairly immune to shocks. 
They have even, with their usual haste to 
.throw old-fashioned theories on the rub- 
bish-heap, discarded the idea that any sort 


of Truth can ever be an enemy to re- 
ligion. Thus they are “not worrying,” 
nor are their parents and pastors. 

The whole four-year process of college 
life, however, must necessarily be regard- 
ed by adults who care for these adven- 
turing boys and girls, with grave interest 
and constant solicitude, for there are 
perils which all must meet in some degree, 
moral as well as intellectual and as varied 
as those of the old-time Christian soldier 
who tells us in one of his records how 
he suffered “perils of rivers, perils of rob- 
bers, perils from country men, perils from 
the Gentiles, perils in the city, perils in 
the wilderness, perils in the sea, perils 
among false brethren.” 


I 


Personal religion may be enlarged, en- 
riched, and vitalized for these young peo- 
ple by our schools of higher education. 
And indeed can we think of any other 
instrumentalities available and effective 
for this purpose? Where else can their 
awakening minds meet, with clash on 
clash of half-baked opinions so challeng- 
ing to further thought? Where else feel 
assurance that in classrooms they will 
find instructors qualified to feed them day 
by day truths, facts, and principles with 
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which Searchers-for-Light have caught 
up, in science, philosophy, psychology, and 
history? Year by year a stake here, an- 
other there, a third over yonder is pulled 
out of the ground, carried on ahead a few 
paces, and driven in. Outriders are 
quickly sent to “carry the good news from 
Ghent to Aix”—from experimental sta- 
tions to those who spread it abroad. No 
respectable college, for example, is al- 
lowing the instruction of an outworn 
atomic theory of matter to the utter neg- 
lect of recent discoveries concerning elec- 
trons and protons. The astronomy pro- 
fessor will now include Pluto among the 
planets whereas a very few years ago he 
could only say, if anything, that various 
conditions in the stellar sphere pointed to 
a particular spot where a planet ought to 
be and that astronomers were waiting for 
a more powerful telescope to see if it 
were there. Well-accredited science in- 
struction prevails in these centers of edu- 
cation. 

Do we want our youth to grow up in 
America still carrying the ancient, child- 
ish presumptions of primitive people or 
even the knowledge from advances al- 
ready made in this century, yet young, 
which have rained upon us so hard as to 
drown our sense of amazement? Let the 
student face all the facts which it is pos- 
sible to reveal to him and gradually build 
for himself a larger, stronger, more beau- 
tiful structure to hold the priceless treas- 
ure of Christian belief. We use the 
Christian religion as our representative of 
all religions for it outrivals other types 
because of its Founder and its fruits, 
being also our natural environment in 
America. The principle of acquiring 
truth and testing it with other truths 
would be the same, however, were we 
Buddhists or Mohammedans and perfect- 


‘ly fair to all the facts on every side. 


History should be a most enlarging and 
stimulating subject to a student who has 
brought to college a verbal inspiration of 
the Bibie. He learns backgrounds, an- 
cient customs and superstitions, which, if 
he is guided in correlating them, will 


show him how writers of those remark- 
able old books were influenced. Perhaps 
it has been his misfortune to think that 
every author of the Old Testament took 
dictation directly from God about events 
which He had brought to pass miracu- 
lously, that is by overthrowing every 
natural law known to us today as regular 
and dependable. Now he is given the 
wider vision which may revise his Old 
Testament if the windows of his mind 
are open, so that it is a more human, nat- 
ural book, stimulating to real men, unique 
as literature, practical for this day, and 
still inspired in a sane sense. History 
has taken him by the hand and led him 
to a vantage point where he can look back 
over uncounted years and see men emerg- 
ing from “the mud and scum of things.” 
He begins to trace their slow progress 
through civilization of a sort, ruled by 
superstitions, until more rational ground is 
reached. He will observe that one race 
was more responsive to an over-ruling 
Power than were others. An Infinite 
Mind breathed upon finite mind so that 
the worst became better and the race 
gradually entered upon the beginnings of 
a spiritual development. The Bible may 
thus be made over for the earnest student 
nor will God grow less because of the 
new interpretation of its humanities. That 
Infinite, Objective Reality which men 
called Yahweh, the great I Am, the Ever- 
lasting Father, with many other names 
as they learned to appreciate better his 
many-sided perfections,——He is seen to 
have beckoned the Seers ever onward to 
larger, truer conceptions of Himself. 
And still the beckoning Hand calls us on. 
It is the high prerogative, the supreme 
service of a college to its students, look- 
ing up to leaders with wistful, searching 
gaze, to expound the fine and exquisite 
correlations of the material and mental 
sciences with the spiritual science. 
Philosophy and psychology smatterings 
disturb many students. There is Natural- 
ism on his high horse today, of which a 
modern thinker recently wrote: “What- 
ever we may conclude the ground and 
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origin of Nature to be, there can be little 
doubt that ‘naturalism’ as a system with 
its immense complexity is a mamn-con- 
structed affair. It is the world recon- 
structed to fit mechanical categories and 
the formulae of exact description, and 
from which everything has been eliminat- 
ed that does not fit these categories. 

“Whenever ‘naturalism’ of this ration- 
alized type is accepted, and carried all the 
way through as a world-system, it leaves, 
and can leave, no place for spiritual veri- 
ties or values. Everything that belongs 
to a ‘naturalistic’ world is explained. 
Psychology, when it represents an attempt 
to carry the methods of physical science 
into the higher values of life, is forthwith 
reduced to behavior, perceptive experi- 
ences are explained by physical impacts, 
and the personal inner life of man is 
treated as though it were nonexistent, or 
negligible.” 

Youth is also now subjected to a more 
or less widespread epidemic in colleges 
which subtly poisons moral ideals, viz. the 
making of a god out of our own “subjec- 
tive seemings, mere buzzings in the head 
of the individual.” Of this the same 
philosopher says: “Subjectivist psychol- 
ogy, which has no way of getting across 
to objective reality, is a cult of irrational- 
ism and ends like the rivers of Damascus 
in a desert of aridity and sterility. A true 
psychology must include more than what 
goes on in the mind. It must recognize 
not only the deep-lying fundamental unity 
of the mind but also its inherent capacity 
to transcend itself and be related to ob- 
jects which are as real as are its own 
processes.”” 

Then there is that dangerous doctrine 
so destructive to fine manhood and wom- 
anhood, deduced from Einstein’s ideas of 
relativity, perhaps wrongly deduced, but 
very acceptable with youthful human na- 
ture, that doctrine which says: “There 
are no absolute values to trouble you. 
Express yourself fully; every inward 
urge may be followed; do what you feel 


1. Rufus Jones, A Preface to Christian Faith in a 
New Age, pp. 11-2. 
2. Ibid., p. 26. 
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like doing and so be happy—happiness is 
the aim of life!” 

Grave questions, alluring mental puz- 
zles, all these and more; and how is the 
college to help students solve them if in- 
deed it considers such a service a part of 
its responsibility? Why should colleges, 
except in biblical courses, have anything 
to do with the personal religious life of 
their students? There is so much else 
must be imparted and the time so 
short! 

The answer is clear. It is because 
those valuable and varied legitimate sub- 
jects, ranging through literature, philoso- 
phy, psychology, history and the sciences 
must be accompanied by and correlated 
with that universal subject, religion. All 
the subjects must be pals. They must 
walk and talk together. The togetherness 
of the instruction is the emphatic point. 
When a student has lived and studied 
four years in a purely materialistic at- 
mosphere he is fixed in a mold which it is 
difficult to soften. Having found out that 
he could go along from day to day with- 
out a God in his world, fairly contented 
in the thrilling round of college life, a 
Titanic overturning of his concepts and 
presumptions may be necessary later on 
if he ever does restore the God. Re- 
ferring to the biblical courses—they have 
developed in recent years into such 
breadth, vitality, and warmth as to as- 
sume an ever increasing share of the col- 
lege’s full responsibility toward a stu- 
dent’s all around development. 


II 


How may a college enrich personal re- 
ligious life through its secular subjects? 
Secular should we say? Or non-reli- 
gious? Perhaps either word conveys the 
immediate discrimination, but actually can 
anything be more sacred and inspiring 
than astronomy with the noble truth at 
its heart that Infinite Mind is behind the 
universe and imminent in it, the Origi- 
nator of laws which men slowly pick out 
after Him and. write down in human 
fashion? Or is any biblical illustration of 
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Infinity more convincing and inspiring 
than that we may obtain from the in- 
finitesimals and the infinitudes of higher 
mathematics ? 

There are teachers of all these fateful 
subjects who are familiar with the reli- 
gious life and eager to point out the way 
which leads to it. Their opportunities 
are plain. Obviously they cannot give 
time to discussions in the classroom which 
would lead far afield from the subject in 
hand. But even a sentence dropped, a 
phrase, a word thrown in by a skillful 
leader, would fill the room with an aroma 
at once comforting, corrective, and stimu- 
lating to religious confusion. More than 
a mere aroma, however, are those choice 
occasions when leaders meet students per- 
sonally outside of the classroom in quiet 
walks; in the corner during a boresome 
reception ; in the professor’s home; where, 
face to face, the experienced man or 
woman may give a troubled, youthful 
mind new clarity in his thinking and 
fresh inspiration for his living. There is 
probably no college without such strong 
personal leaders—scholarship, character, 
and Christian belief united in them to 
such a degree as to leave a vivid impres- 
sion upon many of their students. Testi- 
monies have come to all of us concerning 
this. Just today I inquired of a young 
alumna her own experience and she testi- 
fied emphatically that some of her deep- 
est, broadest, and most satisfying religious 
views came to her from a chemistry pro- 
fessor in college through his own per- 
sonality, his influence in the classroom 
and, best of all, through private inter- 
views which he held with every young 
man and woman in his classes who wished 
them. 

In a letter recently received and shown 
to me by a graduate student of philoso- 
phy, from a former college professor in 
that subject, this sentence occurs: “Of 
course, when one goes into the pursuit of 
philosophy, he cannot save his soul, or 
self-respect unless he is willing to follow 
where truth leads, but reality is so vast 
that one must approach\many of the 


problems of philosophy with a high de- 
gree of humility, and must, I believe, 
come to the conclusion that there is a 
logic of the heart as well as of the head 
to be considered.” This man is highly 
esteemed and lovingly remembered by a 
host of students to whom he taught logic 
of the heart as well as logic of the mind. 
It would be impossible to list the men 
and women finely equipped in Christian 
belief and character who adorn our 
schools of higher education as professors 
and instructors on these subjects we are 
considering, from east to west and north 
to south. So many crowd even my own 
mind at this moment as to give me a 
throb of gratitude and hope. All Chris- 
tian parents sending their boys and girls 
into what sometimes seems an intellectual- 
religious maelstrom, dare to believe that 
such fine personalities will influence 
theirs anyway to grow into broad, sane, 
balanced men and women of Christian 
power in the community. 


III 


But there are professors and instruc- 
tors who have no religious stimulus, as 
they candidly avow and therefore cannot 
help others into a faith which leads to the 
richest life. They have failed either in 
interest or courage to apply the approved 
methods of study and experimentation 
used by them in their one subject which 
will concern only a fraction of the human 
race, to that universal subject vital to 
everybody. The doctor of Johns Hopkins 
was both truly scientific all through and 
courageous as well when, some years ago, 
he faced himself squarely, and decided 
to study the Christian’s original textbook, 
the New Testament, then try out its 
teachings. The result was inevitable, as 
an article by him in a magazine then cur- 
rent, fully explained. He acquired the 
technique of a science new to him and in- 
tensely satisfying,—the technique of a 
spiritual life with its vast network of de- 
pendable laws and he also found the 
Great Friend. 

We venture to make a bold suggestion 
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for the sake of the young people whom 
with some fears we visualize week by 
week as drinking in marvelous new ideas 
from such irreligious teachers. 

It seems to us in the homes a perfectly 
square, manly, generous action for men 
who have no God in their thinking to 
state that fact at the appropriate moments 
in their courses, when the lack is all too 
evident to wondering listeners, and advise 
them to confer with Professors X, Y, or 
Z who are men of religious belief and 
can give them the other side of these 
problems so that with all the facts before 
them they may fairly consider their own 
positions. 

And in addition such non-religious per- 
sons might secure the titles and authors 
of a few constructive books in which 
their own subjects are compared with the 
Christian view, or the modern biblical in- 
terpretation is set forth, books which may 
easily be selected from a wealth of mate- 
rial, appealing to the student mind; let 
the list be typed and the copies placed 
then in the classroom for all who wish to 
take them. 

This, of course, is a method drawn 
from the rules of fairness and brotherly 
interest given us by the Great Teacher 
and perhaps appears like a fantastic ideal 
to those not his disciples. But is it not 
also a scientific method to consider all re- 
lated truth before arriving at the best 
possible conclusion? And shall we have 
pseudo-scientists in our college chairs? 

If boys and girls could be depended 
upon, or one might say, if it were natural 
for them to search out help by their own 
initiative for the solution of their vex- 
atious problems, the tragic necessity of 
the case might be satisfied. They are 
in a place where riches for the religious 
life abound. 

Christian belief and materialism in a 
college world are like the gold and the 
strata of ore which one sees in a mine. 
To look at the rough, dark-colored stone 
massed about one would not dream of the 
valuable, shining stuff which is to be 
worked out purified, and transformed into 
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the monetary exchange of a country or 
into exquisite shapes of beauty. Large 
numbers of hands and brains are needed 
in the process. Truth is many sided and 
many interpreters will have to bring its 
fulness into the making of large-minded 
Christians. A student himself may be too 
timid to make approaches to leaders who 
could help him on the religious side, or 
he is irresolute, easily influenced by com- 
panions with whom he runs. 

There was once a poor woman, so the 
parable tells, who lost a precious coin 
which meant life to her. She hunted thor- . 
oughly for it, sweeping the house even to 
the corners, and by her care found it, her 
joy then being so great that she had to 
call her neighbors to share it with her. 


IV 

There are riches other than the person- 
al influence of instructors and their sub- 
jects to be found in most colleges and 
their immediate .communities——as one 
might say “lying around loose,” and to 
be taken for the asking. 

In the college itself there is some or- 
ganized religious group, headed by young 
men of conviction; and to companion 
with them has proved a saving power to 
uncertain students. There are intercol- 
legiate conventions and conferences where 
delegates, for the time detached from the 
usual routine, see visions and dream 
dreams. There are national and interna- 
tional authorities of the day who come 
and go among all the higher schools to 
point out some of those fine correlations 
of which we spoke above or a share which 
might be taken in America, China, or 
some other arid area, in the making of 
wells to be filled with living water that 
“the desert may blossom as the rose.” 

My thought just now sweeps the land 
to linger a moment with the communi- 
ties which surround a large number of 
our colleges,—communities which offer 
by means of their churches, standing op- 
portunities for study of the broadest, 
deepest, sanest, most genuine religious life 
we know. Their ministers were once col- 
lege men. Some of them, carrying there 
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a small treasure within a flimsy frame- 
work, had conviction enough to take every 
possible means to strengthen and beauti- 
fy the structure. Step by step knowledge 
and experimentation led them on and now 
they await and welcome year by year the 
presence of fresh student groups into 
their own churches. These are not 
chances with which to gamble. When 
one thinks of the pure gold for mind and 
character to be found in Cambridge, Bos- 
ton, New Haven, New York churches; 
then takes a leap in thought across coun- 
try to the middle west states of so many 
schools of higher learning, and distin- 
guished ministers; then on and on to the 
rim of the Pacific—ah, but it is invidious, 
it is absurd to touch a fertile college-gar- 
den here and there when the land is full 
of them, large gardens and small! How- 
ever, flowers never leave their gardens to 
come to us; we must go and gather them. 


Vv 


It might seem at first thought that the 
college could not touch that most essen- 
tial of all essentials in a man’s Christian 
life—his inward experience of God and 
spiritual laws. Here every man is his own 
master and director. No one could carry 
on Thomas Edison’s experiments for him. 
He had to do that critical work himself. 
But much knowledge, many facts from 
various sources enlarged his power to 
discover nature’s secrets, 

The college may not only stretch the 
religious horizon of its students but by 
that means induct them into a truer, rich- 
er experience of a personal God; into the 
same interpretation of spiritual laws—for 
example, laws of serene trust, of Divine 
Guidance; of forgiveness to enemies, of 
tolerance to all classes, of victory for 
true manhood in the face of scorching 
temptations, of that communion with the 
Infinite which we call prayer. 

Truth from all sides, which college has 
a large share in imparting, corrects and 
enlarges our ideas about many spiritual 


matters, even though it cannot put per- 
sonal experience into the heart and mind. 

Aunty Chlorinda in the southland fully 
expects to walk some day “in dem golden 
slippers” on real streets of gold but she 
also sings and means it too, 

I want to be a Christian in-a my heart, in-a 

my heart. 

Out of a sincere, humble experience she 
lives her life of goodwill, kindness, and 
honesty. Christ once said of certain peo- 
ple who were doubtfully regarded, “The 
Publicans and harlots will go into the 
Kingdom of God before you”—false- 
hearted Pharisees who knew not their 
God in the inner man. 

Our homes, our nation call loudly for 
large-horizoned, God-conscious men and 
women. We cannot be led upward and 
onward by Aunty Chlorindas nor men 
who refuse to read any book of science 
because, forsooth, it might correct some 
ideas of theirs and make them over! 

Right in the path of a multitude of 
young men and women, destined to be so- 
cial, political, commercial leaders of the 
future, stands the college, at present a 
necessary instrument in the process of 
their preparation. 

They will be no fit leaders to help us 
out of valleys of depression and sloughs 
of despond; they will have small chance 
to acquire the moral strength to remain 
steadily honest and just, self-controlled, 
temperate, and chaste, tolerant, kind and 
brotherly, unless with a broad education 
they also acquire the Christian’s motiva- 
tion, a reliance upon a spiritual energy 
from outside of themselves, even from a 
God who breathes into them the breath 
of life. 

The college bears a large responsibility 
in religious education and the young peo- 
ple who grasp its good gifts also have 
some responsibility to guard their invalu- 
able religious treasures from loss or in- 
jury—all for the sake of their own char- 
acter and happiness, their homes, their 
country, and God’s world. 
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THE STRATEGY OF CITY CHURCH PLANNING#* 


CHARLES T. HOLMAN 


‘“‘T IKE City, Like Church” (the title 

of chapter I), or, even more spe- 
cifically, “As goes the neighborhood, so 
goes the church” (p. 20), is the rule that 
Doctor Sanderson finds to prevail as be- 
tween church progress and social change. 
The judgment grows out of an exhaustive 
and carefully organized investigation of 
nearly 2,000 white Protestant churches 
of 47 denominations in representative 
sectors of 16 typical American cities of 
more than 100,000 population. So de- 
terminative for the church is the environ- 
ment found to be as to seem “almost 
sinister in the apparent certitude of its 
consequences.” Almost all churches mak- 
ing good progress were found to be lo- 
cated in neighborhoods enjoying favor- 
able social trends; almost all churches 
making least progress or positively losing 
ground were found to be located in neigh- 
borhoods undergoing relatively unfavor- 
able social change. Social determinism is 
unquestionably at work conditioning the 





*A review of the book, The Strategy of City Church 
Planning, by Ross Sanderson. New York: The Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 1932. Pp. 245. 


institutional welfare of the churches. 

But there were exceptions, and these 
exceptions are believed to give the cue 
to the development of an adequate 
strategy of city church planning. “One 
church in eight was found to be a definite 
and clear-cut exception to the rule of cor- 
respondence between church progress and 
environmental social change” (p. 19). By 
a careful examination of these exception- 
al cases the author attempts to discover 
the factors which cause a church to suc- 
ceed in an unfavorable environment or 
fail in a favorable environment. Thus the 
basic elements of a successful strategy 
for Protestant urban church planning | 
should be indicated. 

The logic of the author’s position seems 
to this reviewer to be sound, and the les- 
sons to be learned from the investigation 
to be of first-rate importance to denomi- 
national executives, city pastors, and all 
others in any way responsible for the di- 
rection of policies of city church work. 

The churches which do the expected 
thing and succeed where the environment 
is favorable or fail relatively where the 
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environment is unfavorable, our author 
designates as “modal” churches. He 
makes no effort to analyse the success or 
failure of these churches. Their success 
or failure is regarded as almost automatic. 
But the exceptional, the “non-modal” or 
“variant” churches, are exhaustively 
studied. 

These “variant” churches are found to 
fall into two classes: (1) “sub-modal,” 
those churches which in the midst of 
favorable social trends are losing ground ; 
and (2) “super-modal,” those churches 
which in the midst of unfavorable social 
trends are making striking progress. 

By and large, [says our author] sub-modal 
churches simply do not live up to their oppor- 
tunity. On the other hand, super-modal 
churches are either (1) churches at work in 
an essentially city-wide environment .. . un- 
influenced by their immediate neighborhood and 
not very seriously seeking to influence it, or 
(2) churches with a sense of obligation to the 
underprivileged in their immediate environment, 
and an ability (usually due to resources from 
outside the neighborhood) to meet this obliga- 
tion. 


Doctor Sanderson’s method for isolat- 
ing the factors that characterized the 
variant churches of both classes was to 
compare these churches “with average 
city churches, with average churches simi- 
larly located in better and in poorer terri- 
tory, and with each other. This process 
isolated the elements of weakness in sub- 
modal churches and the elements of 
strength in super-modal churches. It is 
in the nature of these factors of variance 
that the significance of the exceptional 
church for church strategy is discovered.” 

A large part of the study is given to a 
careful analysis of these “factors of vari- 
ance.” It is not possible here to follow 
this analysis in detail, but attention may 
be called to a few of the most frequently 
appearing variables in the case of both 
sub-modal and super-modal churches. In 
the sub-modal churches, Doctor Sander- 
son finds the following characteristics in 
from 51 to 22 per cent of his cases: lack 
of adaptability, lack of group solidarity, 
competition, lack of financial resources, 
inadequate paid leadership, lack of lay 
leadership. The super-modal churches, on 
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the other hand, display the following 
characteristics in from 88 to 43 per cent 
of his cases: adaptability, exceptional 
group solidarity, exceptional paid leader- 
ship, excellent location or new equipment 
or both, program varied or intense, ex- 
ceptional financial resources. It seems 
manifest from the frequency of recur- 
rence of these and other items that they 
have much to do with conditioning the 
institutional success or failure of the 
churches concerned, and therefore con- 
stitute basic factors in the development of 
strategy. Together with this must be 
borne in mind the larger generalizations 
already referred to with regard to super- 
modal churches, namely that, although lo- 
cated in unfavorable neighborhoods they 
have a city-wide appeal and so are not 
dependent upon the immediate locality 
for support, or else they have shown such 
unusual resourcefulness in meeting the 
needs of the underprivileged of their 
neighborhoods that they have been able 
to rally support, even though it has been 
necessary to go outside the neighborhood 
to obtain it. 

If full advantage is to be taken of what 
now is known as to the conditions upon 
which successful and serviceable churches 
may be maintained in all the various 
neighborhoods which characterize Ameri- 
can cities there will be required in each 
city, Doctor Sanderson points out, “the 
continuous services of a competent, far- 
seeing and fair-minded board of strategy, 
co-operatively maintained.” Comity com- 
missions must go far beyond serving as 
agencies to divide desirable territory be- 
tween competing denominations, and 
must transform themselves into boards of 
strategy which shall provide for the ade- 
quate churching of all parts of the city, 
using the combined and fully co-operative 
resources of Protestantism for that pur- 
pose. Thus Doctor Sanderson gives fur- 
ther emphasis to the convictions regard- 
ing the necessity of interdenominational 
co-operation so ably expressed by Dr. 
H. Paul Douglass upon the basis of pre- 
vious studies of the city church which he 
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has conducted and which have been pub- 
lished by the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research. 

One of the significant discoveries of 
this investigation which will be of essen- 
tial interest to readers of this journal, 
and perhaps a startling one to those who 
are not acquainted with recent trends, is 
that not only are urban Sunday schools 
smaller than urban churches, but that rela- 
tively they are growing smaller year by 
year. Doctor Sanderson gives many illus- 
trations. For example, “The median 
change in Sunday school enrollment in 
Manhattan during the decade studied was 
a 30 per cent decrease, ia the Bronx as 
12.4 per cent decrease, and in Westchester 
county a 10.7 per cent decrease; for the 
New York sector a 9.6 per cent decrease.” 
The same is true of other urban centres. 
Students of the subject who have ex- 
amined charts prepared by the United 
Religious Survey of Metropolitan Chica- 
go have been struck by the uniformity of 
the downward curve of Sunday school en- 
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rollment in nearly all Chicago churches in 
recent years. Doctor Sanderson ventures 
the guess that “in all probability this is 
largely a matter of vital statistics. A de- 
creasing birth-rate, and increasing aver- 
age age, and a decreasing proportion of 
children and youth are phenomena affect- 
ing the total population. Probably all 
these factors are accentuated among white 
Protestants.” Possibly the total explana- 
tion is to be found here; but the matter 
is sufficiently important to warrant fur- 
ther study. 

In this book Doctor Sanderson has 
given us a very important study. It is 
valuable not only for the vital informa- 
tion it makes available regarding the 
status of the urban church but still more 
for the author’s searching analysis of the 
elements basic to the formulation of a 
wise strategy for the Protestant church 
in the American city. No person bearing 
responsibility for the direction of city 
church planning can afford to neglect this 
investigation. 























AMERICA AS FILIPINO STUDENTS SEE IT 


GERTRUDE HILL NYSTROM 


N the processes of character education 

one of the most significant factors to 
be considered is the development or 
modification of attitudes. The goals of 
modern character education do not 
simply involve the attainment of certain 
bodies of knowledge but are more 
closely related to the actual behavior of 
persons in society. In our modern com- 
plex society racial attitudes become ex- 
tremely important. If persons of vari- 
ous nationalities and races are to live 
and work together it is desirable that 
their relations be pleasant and mutually 
satisfying. 

Several studies have been made re- 
cently to determine the attitudes of 
American persons toward those of other 
races. The study here reported changed 
the approach and attempted to discover 
what one group of foreigners thought of 
the United States and its people. The 
attitudes of Filipino students were 
studied by use of the psycho-physical 
method of equal appearing intervals 
which has become more or less standard- 
ized by the research of Thurstone at 
the University of Chicago. 

This method involved submitting a 
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number of statements to a random 
sample of Filipino students who are 
studying in the United States, scaling 
their reactions, and evolving a scale by 
which it is possible to measure the at- 
titudes of Filipino students toward 
American life. 

Current literature in the field of race 
relations was searched for suitable brief 
statements or comments on American 
life made by Filipino students. Such 
studies were examined as The Pacific 
Coast Race Relations Survey, Social 
Distance Studies, and unpublished re- 
ports of Oriental Student Conferences 
in the United States. These statements 
in turn were submitted and sorted by fifty 
Filipino students selected at random 
from the Directory of Filipino Students 
in the United States, 1931. The sub- 
jects were asked to sort the 113 state- 
ments into eleven piles to represent an 
evenly graduated series of attitudes 
from those extremely antagonistic to 
America to those which were much in 
favor of America. In sorting the state- 
ments the subject did not express his 
own opinion about America, but rather 
the degree of prejudice which he be- 
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lieved expressed by the various state- 
ments. The 113 statements were mime- 
ographed on small slips, one statement 
on each slip, which were given to each 
sorter with careful instructions as to the 
procedure to follow. 

The scale values of the statements 
were determined graphically. The re- 
turns were tabulated so as to show for 
each subject the pile in which he placed 
. every one of the 113 statements. From 
such a tabulation the data were assem- 
bled into a table showing the accumu- 
lative proportions of the sorting of the 
113 statements by the fifty subjects. 
The graph is plotted directly from these 
proportions. The steps of degree of 
prejudice represent the X-axis and the 
accumulative proportions the Y-axis. 
The point at which the curve crosses the 
50 per cent line is assigned as the scale 
value of each statement. It is believed 
that fifty subjects was a sufficient num- 
ber for the sorting process since the 
mean discrepancy for the complete list 
of 113 statements between the scale 
values which were determined from the 
first twenty-five subjects and the scale 
values which were determined from the 
group of fifty subjects is .048. Thurs- 
tone considers that a mean discrepancy of 
.074 or less is very small and indicates 
that the number of subjects used is suffi- 
cient to stabilize the scale values for the 
method of equal appearing intervals 
that we have used. 

The method used of measuring the 
ambiguity of the statements was to de- 
termine the scale distance between the 
scale value at which the curve of pro- 
portions has an ordinate of 0.25 and the 
scale value at which the same curve has 
an ordinate of 0.75. This is known as 
the Q-value and is merely the distance 
between the two quartile points of the 
curve. In selecting the statements for 
use none was included which had a 
Q-value higher than two. Thurstone 
uses no statements with Q-values above 
three. 

The reliability of the scale values was 
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measured. The standard deviation of 
the distribution of scale-values is on 
the average 1.10 scale units. The scale- 
value of an opinion is the median of its 
distribution on the subjective scale. 
Hence, the standard error of the scale 
value is 0.08. The probable error of 
the scale value is consequently 0.05 
scale units. This is a very satisfactory 
reliability for the scale-values which are 
recorded to one decimal in our table. 


An objective measure of irrelevance 
is based on the consistency of the actual 
voting of seventy-five Filipino students. 
This criterion is constructed as follows: 
Suppose that a statement of low am- 
biguity is properly scaled at point 9 
(favorable to America). If a subject 
has an attitude which is also scaled 
properly at the point 9, then we should 
expect him to check that statement. An- 
other subject who is scaled at point 4 
(unfavorable to America) should be less 
likely to check that statement. Follow- 
ing Thurstone’s index of similarity, a 
number of statements were eliminated 
from the final scale. 

We have brought to bear on the selec- 
tion and allocation of the statements two 
objective criteria, namely the criterion 
of ambiguity, the Q-value, which is 
based on the degree of uniformity in 
the sorting of the statements, and the 
criterion of irrelevance, which is based 
on the consistency of the actual voting 
or indorsing. These procedures were 
carried out on two different groups of 
Filipino students selected at random. 


The statements to include in the final 
scale were selected as to constitute a 
more or less uniformly graduated series 
of scale-values. When the complete 
scale was divided into two forms an at- 
tempt was made to make them equal in 
scale-value of statements included, and 
a more or less equal division of state- 
ments according to subject content. 
Thus each form includes an approxi- 
mately equal number of statements in 
regard to American morals and ethics, 
living conditions, race prejudice in the 
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United States, religion in America, 
United States government policies, 
courts of justice, treatment of foreigners 
in the United States, League of Nations, 
Monroe Doctrine, tariff policies, immigra- 
tion problems, student life, and general 
estimates of America’s contribution to 
the world, 

The two forms were sent to over one 
hundred Filipino students out of a total 
of approximately 600 Filipinos who 
are studying in American colleges and 
universities. Scales were sent to every 
sixth person listed in the Filipino Stu- 
dent Directory. There was nothing in 
the form which told them that this was 
a measure of Filipino attitudes, as we 
did not wish to arouse a national con- 
sciousness. It was simply stated that 
it is desirable to find out what different 
people think about various aspects of 
American life, with the hope that when 
we determine more accurately the opin- 
ions which people hold we will have 
made progress toward improving con- 
ditions and relationships in America. 
Seventy-five per cent of the scales were 
filled out and returned. 

On the basis of the returns the re- 
liability of the two forms is shown in 
a correlation of .92 with a probable er- 
ror of .012. The mean score for the 
entire group is 6.3 which is in the neu- 
tral position since scores with a scale 
value of one denote strong prejudice 
against the United States and scores 
with a scale-value of eleven show strong 
favorableness toward America. The 
range of individual scores was from 
2.5 to 8.5. 

Various degrees of prejudice have 
been studied in relation to such factors 
as length of residence in America, geo- 
graphical distribution, extent of self- 
support. A correlation of .50+.053 was 


found between prejudice against the 
United States and length of residence 
here. This may be due to the fact that 
Filipinos come to this country with very 
high expectations and go through a 
period of disillusionment after they ar- 
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rive. This is the explanation offered 
by several fair-minded Filipino students. 

In regard to geographical distribution 
of students, 10 per cent are studying in 
Eastern Colleges, 34 per cent in Middle- 
western colleges, and 56 per cent in 
Western colleges. The mean score for 
those from the east is 7.6, from the cen- 
tral schools 6.7 and from western schools 
5.9. Although these differences are small 
they are significant enough to suggest 
that students in the west are more prej- 
udiced against America than those from 
the east and central states, perhaps due 
to stronger prejudice against Orientals 
in the west. 


In regard to self-support 63 per cent 
of the students are wholly self-support- 
ing; 25 per cent earn about 75 per cent 
of their expenses, and 12 per cent earn 
50 per cent or less. Only 5 per cent of 
the students were not earning any of 
their expenses. Roughly speaking, the 
students who are not employed are most 
favorable to the United States, but 
among the self-supporting students 
those who earn at least 75 per cent of 
their expenses are more favorable to 
America than those who earn 50 per 
cent or less. 


Forty-seven per cent of the students 
have Filipino roommates, 30 per cent 
have no roommates and 23 per cent have 
American roommates. There is no cor- 
relation between degree of prejudice 
and nationality of roommate. In re- 
gard to living abode, 82 per cent live in 
private homes, and 18 per cent in board- 
ing houses. Not a single Filipino 
student responding lived in a college 
dormitory or fraternity. In regard to 
college classification, 39 per cent were 
underclassmen, 47 per cent upperclass- 
men, and 14 per cent graduate students. 
There is no significant difference in 
scores according to student classifica- 
tion. 

The students were asked to state the 
nationality of six of their best friends. 
Thirty-two nationalities were listed. 
Filipinos were mentioned 203 times, 
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Americans 90 times, and other nation- 
alities 128 times. Although the chances 
of forming friendships with persons of 
American birth are much greater than 
with other nationalities, due to greater 
numbers in the general student popula- 
tion, more friendships were reported 
with other nationals than with Ameri- 
cans. This seems to suggest that for- 
eigners constitute a somewhat self-con- 
tained community, and have more in 
common though from widely separated 
countries than do foreigners and Amer- 
icans. Or perhaps there is an exclusion 
of foreigners from the social life of 
American people. The nationalities 
which ranked highest in this respect 
were Japanese, Chinese, German, French, 
Italian, Mexican, Irish, and Spanish. 
The author does not claim any signi- 
ficance to the latter parts of the treat- 
ment of results except the general in- 
terest which may be found in an at- 
tempt to study various degrees of 
prejudice in relation to general factors. 
As might be expected, there was a 
wide variation in the responses of the 
students. Some were extremely critical 
of American life and others almost un- 
believably complimentary. Their reac- 
tions to religious life in America are 
chalienging. Twenty-two persons in- 
dorsed the statement “Americans talk 
much about the love of God but do not 
love people.” Whereas fifty-three stu- 
dents say “Foreign students are always 
welcome in American churches,” eight 
students have had experiences which 
lead them to say “Foreign students are 
not cordially received when they attend 
Christian churches in America.” Al- 
though thirty-eight agree that “Christ- 
ianity is America’s moral foundation,” 
forty-seven charge that “Religion has 
but little effect on the life of American 
people.” Forty-six students feel that 
“America should not send missionaries 
to foreign countries when her own 
citizens do not believe what the mission- 
aries teach.” Five students are so un- 
favorably impressed that they say that 
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“If America is a Christian nation I pre- 
fer to live in a non-Christian country.” 
Thirty-eight are willing to concede that 
“On the whole, the American people try 
to practice the principles of Christian- 
ity.” 

Their comments on student life are 
rather satisfying to those who have 
hoped to promote international fellow- 
ship through education. Forty-eight 
testify that “American colleges promote 
international friendships,” and thirty- 
two say that “There is very little race 
prejudice among American college stu- 
dents.” Although forty-six report that 
“In American universities one’s race or 
nationality has no effect on one’s 
grades,” ten say that “Because of race 
prejudice among professors it is difficult 
for a foreign student to graduate from 
an American university.” Fifty-two in- 
dorse the statement “University profes- 
sors in America attempt to help foreign 
students become adjusted,” and thirty- 
three say that “American universities 
are very generous in granting scholar- 
ships to foreign students””’ Twenty-one 
suggest a caste system when they assert 
that “Foreign students are well treated 
in America because they are part of the 
intellectual class.” Fifty students report 
that “Americans are very generous in 
giving foreign students part-time em- 
ployment while attending school,” but 
fifteen say that “America believes in so- 
cial isolation for the foreign students.” 
Twenty-six comment that “In America 
poor students work their way through 
college and are honored with important 
positions in the student body,” and six 
charge that “American students have in- 
ferior mental ability and resort to dis- 
honest methods to secure good grades 
in their courses.” Twelve say that “As 
foreign students we should not expect 
to enter into the social life of Ameri- 
cans,” and twenty-three are so favorable 
to America that they say “Those foreign 
students who do not like America should 
secure their education elsewhere.” 


The presence or absence of race prej- 
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udice on the part of the Filipino stu- 
dents is shown in some of the responses. 
Thirty-one say “I will gladly associate 
with Americans but I would not think 
of marrying one,” but thirty-three say 
“T would gladly marry an American who 
measured up to my cultural standards.” 
A quite natural response is found in the 
reports of thirty-nine that “I would be 
willing to room in an American home if 
necessary but would much prefer to 
live among people of my own race.” 
Twenty-eight say that “Americans are 
descendants of a people who were sav- 
ages when the Chinese culture was flour- 
ishing.” Thirty-five make the surpris- 
ing response that “American citizens 
should be given employment in prefer- 
ence to foreigners.” 

Their reactions to America’s treat- 
ment of foreigners is very interesting. 
Thirty-one testify “When I came to the 
United States I was as well treated by 
Americans with whom I was not ac- 
quainted as by similar people in my own 
country.” Nine believe that “The 
Statue of Liberty is a true symbol of 
America’s attitude toward foreigners.” 
Sixteen charge that “The wealth of the 
United States is gained through the ex- 
ploitation of foreign labor in the United 
States.” Twenty-nine feel that “A for- 
eigner accused of a crime is as sure of 
justice in an American court as is a citi- 
zen of the United States,” but twenty- 
five believe that “A foreign student tried 
in an American court cannot receive 
justice because of the discrimination of 
an American jury.” Fifteen say “I would 
not want to be tried by an American 
jury.” 

The government policies of the United 
States come in for their share of criti- 
cism and commendation. Forty-one 
assert that “The United States is actu- 
ated by selfish motives in its failure to 
join the League of Nations,” but sixty 
students feel that “It is the United States’ 
own affair as to whether or not she joins 
the League.” Thirty-eight believe that 
“The exclusion of Orientals from the 


United States is unfair race discrimin- 
ation,” but thirty-three state that “The 
purpose of the immigration policy of the 
United States is not to discriminate 
against foreigners but to maintain the 
high standard of living of its citizens.” 
Forty-three students believe that “The 
Monroe Doctrine is a farce in contempor- 
ary international relations,” and only 
nine believe that “The Monroe Doctrine 
is fair to all the countries of the world.” 
Fifty-one state that “It is the duty of the 
United States to protect American capital 
invested in foreign countries.” Thirty- 
five say that “The individual citizen of 
the United States has no voice in de- 
termining America’s foreign policies.” 
Thirty-five say that “America has shown 
justice and fairness in its treatment of 
its dependencies,” but twenty-three 
charge that “The United States has 
shown by its treatment of the Philippine 
Islands that it is often ready to take ad- 
vantage of a weak people.” 

The Filipino students are quite critical 
of American ethics and morals, a large 
percentage indorsing such statements as 
the following: “America is a land of 
lawbreakers,” “America is inferior to 
most nations in hospitality, standards of 
morality, and sacredness of family ties,” 
“Americanism means materialism,” 
“Moral laxity in America is beyond de- 
scription,” “America is politically and 
commercially dishonest,” and “American 
business men are interested in making 
money regardless of the welfare of their 
country as a whole.” 

The great difference in reactions to- 
ward American life is shown in the fact 
that twenty persons indorsed the state- 
ment “The fruits of Americanism are 
liberty, social and educational progress, 
brotherhood, honor for women, and so- 
cial purity,” and “The majority of peo- 
ple in America are honest, sincere, un- 
selfish, open-minded, kind and hospit- 
able, and have high ideals.” But all are 
not so favorably impressed. Twenty- 
two charge that “American life is char- 
acterized by industrialism, imperialistic 
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commercial expansion, war-like temper- 
ament, and racial haughtiness.” 

Twenty-eight believe that “America 
is the greatest and most civilized coun- 
try in the world.” In general they test- 
ify to the material achievement of 
America in such statements as the fol- 
lowing : “America is a land of progress,” 
“T see in America achievement in health, 
wealth and education,” “America has 
made remarkable achievement in the 
field of invention and applied science,” 
“America is full of hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphans, and other types 
of social work,” “Wonderful opportun- 
ities are thrown in the way of the masses 
for education and self-advancement in 
America,” and thirty-seven indorse the 
statement “America has good schools 
and therefore we must endure the people 
while we secure an education.” 
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They are practically unanimous in 
saying that “Americans should not be 
adversely criticized as a whole for there 
are many individual Americans who 
show a fine spirit of friendliness to for- 
eign students.” They report ”Since com- 
ing to the United States my love for my 
native land has increased,” but say “I 
shall return to my native country more 
friendly and appreciative of America’s 
ideals and achievement than on arrival 
here.” A large number explain that 
“The fact that we are unhappy in Amer- 
ica is not due to ill-treatment from 
Americans but to the fact that we are 
far-separated from our families.” And 
as if to comfort us from the effect of 
their frank criticism of American life 
they add “America is not such a bad 
place after all; the trouble is that we 
had too high expectations when we came 
to America.” 
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_ The members of the Editorial Staff and Committee invite the readers of Religious Educa- 
tion to participate in the Forum. Let us know what you think about the articles appearing in 
the journal. If you feel we are over-emphasizing some fields and under-emphasizing others— 
tell us. If you feel that we are failing to get at some of the things we should be handling, dis- 
cuss them through this section of the journal. We will welcome your cooperation and participation. 


The Laymen Are Awakening* 


After all the trumpeting and publicity pre- 
ceding the publication of this Report, one feels 
a bit let down upon actually reading it. The 
reaction of the alert missionary must be some- 
thing like, “Thank God, the laymen are at last 
beginning to discover what missions are trying 
to do, and there is now some hope that we 
will be able to carry out our long-cherished 
purposes.” For strange as it may seem the 
greatest handicap to mission progress today 
is not, as the Commission seems to suggest, an 
inferior missionary personnel, but a home 
church constituency which is not ready for 
progress. If the Report of the Commission 
actually succeeds in educating the laymen, and 
the ministers as well, then there is some hope 
for the future. 

From the standpoint of missionary education 
abroad the Report is a disappointment. From 
all the materials which have come out of the 
lands concerned during the last decade, from 
the various surveys of education, from the ma- 
terials which must have been collected by the 
fact-finding group of the present study—it does 
seem as if the Commission might have gathered 
together even a more powerful argument than it 
has without even visiting the countries con- 
cerned. I cannot speak with authority regard- 
ing Japan and China, but as far as India is con- 
cerned, the Report of the Village Schools Com- 
mission over a decade ago and the more recent 
Report of the College Commission cover the 
ground far more adequately than the present 
study. 

The outstanding contribution of the present 
study is the definite insistence that the school 
is primarily an educational institution and not 
an evangelistic agency. It was the attempt to 
smooth out this issue by declaring the colleges 
to be a “preparation for the gospel” that I re- 

*Re-Thinking Missions, A Layman’s Inquiry after 
One Hundred Years, by the Commission of Appraisal, 


William Ernest Hocking, Chairman, Harper and Broth- 
ers, Publishers, New York, 1932. pp. 349 plus xv. 
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gard as the principal weakness of the recent 
report of the College Commission. The present 
Commission has helped to clarify missionary 
thinking with the statement that spiritual qual- 
ity “should be interfused with every step of the 
educational process—interfused, not super- 
added.” This of course raises a question for 
our religious education at home. Are our 
church schools giving “superadded” religious in- 
struction, or is our religious education infusing 
life itself with a spiritual quality? 

The Commission does well to urge a fur- 
ther nationalization of the colleges, both as re- 
gards curriculum and staff. The mission college 
as a rule is far removed from the actual prob- 
lems of the people. The colleges will never 
function completely until they do “give concern 
to the problems of their environment.” 

One of the most helpful recommendations of 
the Commission from the point of view of the 
missionary educator concerns the selection of 
staff. It certainly can no longer be regarded as 
satisfactory to have the American college staff 
chosen by the home board. The selection of 
staff should and must rest in the hands of the 
institution itself. By emphasizing this point the 
Commission is rendering a distinct service. 

The Report confirms the best missionary 
opinion in its objection to compelling non- 
Christian students to attend Bible classes and 
chapel. Religion cannot be forced upon anyone. 
There must be an attitude of readiness and re- 
ceptivity before any teaching can be effective. 

The study strengthens the hands of mission- 
aries interested in religious education by sup- 
porting their demand for a higher type of re- 
ligious education under expert guidance. In the 
majority of missions religious education and 
Bible study are synonymous—but here again 
missionaries are but reflecting the attitude of 
the supporting churches. 

I myself am inclined to question the wisdom 
of super-organizations for the control of mis- 
sionary education and other mission activities. 
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I am suspicious of bureaucracy in any form. 
If on the other hand, freedom of experimenta- 
tion and freedom for individual initiative can 
be guaranteed under such a reorganization, the 
attempt should be made. But Americans have 
a peculiar tendency of confusing bigness and 
“bestness.” Of this we must beware. And if 
we are talking of re-organization, why not 
begin with the churches at home? The whole 
matter of union, both of churches and institu- 
tions, is far more advanced in the Orient than 
at home. 

The Commission is right in saying that the 
future demands a new type of missionary. The 
Orient needs and wants only the best. If it 
is true that the youth in the larger universities 
are no longer interested in missions, it is only 
true that they are no longer interested in mis- 
sions as historically interpreted. In my travels 
through America last year I found a keen desire 
on the part of young people to be of service to 
Oriental nations as specific opportunities might 
offer, but a reluctance to offer themselves to be 
“missionaries as such,” not knowing what they 
were expected to do, or where they were to do 
it. The missionary training of the future must 
be specific and definite. Furthermore, no mis- 
sionary should be retained abroad simply “be- 
cause he is a missionary.” He can either do his 
work or he cannot do it, and if he can’t do it, 
he should make way for some one else who can. 
Hard doctrine perhaps, but the Orient today is 
exacting. 

While the Report as a whole creates a good 
impression, certain sections of it are very ordi- 
nary. To cite simply one instance, we are told 
that the Oriental peasant will feel greatly com- 
forted if we can bring to him the Christian 
teaching that “a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he possesseth.” This 
doctrine for an Indian peasant who can act truly 
naturally and lordly in the presence of nothing! 
Rather shout it from the house-tops of 
America! 

I myself however, rejoice that the laymen are 
awakening. May the vision which has been 
given to this Commission find its way into the 
thinking of the American churches. 

Clifford Manshardt, 

Director, The Nagpada Neighborhood House, 
Byculla, Bombay, India. 


FF S 
Causes of Society’s Breakdown 


To the Editor: 

I promised you a letter concerning some of 
the causes of the present breakdown in society 
as I see them. This I shall have to do rather 
hurriedly which will mean dealing more or less 
in generalities. It will not be difficult, how- 
ever, to see some of the specific implications. 

(1) Our whole educational process (school, 
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church, home, reading, movies, etc.) has been 
directed toward individualism. Motivation has 
been by competition and excelling. The re- 
sulting culture is individualistic. Capitalism is 
only one of the forms it takes. Some speak 
and write of its breakdown with a good deal 
of relish, feeling evidently that if we can get 
such a system out of the way all will be well. 
Let us not be fooled. The educational process, 
continuing as it is, will mean that whatever 
comes to take capitalism’s place will be just 
as selfish and partisan. Though it go by the 
name of socialism or communism, it will still 
be group struggle or class struggle and, as far 
as the resulting chaos is concerned, it makes 
little difference who is on top—brains or brawn, 
wealth or poverty. 

(2) “A second like unto it is this.” We 
have failed to see that specialization and inter- 
dependence go together. As specialization in 
industry has increased, we have continued the 
emphasis on rugged individualism. Even fools 
should see that specialization and individual- 
ism are incompatible. The more we specialize 
the greater our dependence on others becomes. 
We have had little training in inter-dependence. 

(3) Social passion got results far in advance 
of economic theory and practice. Capitalistic 
society is made for masses of slaves and a few 
freemen. The slaves must be bought and sold 
as other property with the right of the master 
to dispose of when economic necessity demands 
just as a farmer disposes of an old, worn out 
horse that is no longer profitable) We now 
have just what we should have expected when 
society relieved capitalism of complete mastery 
but set it free to make millions of slaves who 
labored under the delusion that they were free 
and for whom, being free, so-called, capitalism 
took no responsibility. 

(4) In connection with this and other fac- 
tors involved, there has grown up a wrong view 
of liberalism. This is admirably set forth by 
Rabbi Silver in Religion in a Changing World. 
“The true liberal . . . strives after a cooperative 
enjoyment of the good things of life. He has 
a free mind, his mind is open to the four cor- 
ners of the earth ready to welcome all truth 
from whatever direction it may come. He de- 
mands of an idea no passport of tradition or re- 
spectability, only the passport of veracity. He 
is not indolently broadminded, possessed of no 
loyalties for which he would not pour out his 
life’s blood. He holds dear his own convic- 
tions, believing them to be true. But he never 
shuts himself up in infallibility. 

“Both socialism, which is proletarian States 
idolatry, and fascism which is bourgeois State 
idolatry, . . . are reactionary and illiberal.” 

(5) Right now we are at a place where the 
American emulation of work is getting us into 
difficulty and will get us in even worse. With 
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industry running as it was in years previous to 
1929, we are told that there would still be from 
three million to five million people unemployed. 
Again we are told that soon a time will come 
when about three hours work five days a week, 
by those capable of employment, will provide 
all the luxuries as well as necessities for every- 
one. Perhaps we need to glorify leisure, at 
least, to the extent that we may learn how to 
use it. But so ingrained is our doctrine of work 
that even a program of recreation cannot be 
put over in most regions unless it is disguised 
as a means of making us more efficient workers. 

(6) The problem method is a creature of 
this spirit of work. We are slaves to problem 
solving, we must do something about every- 
thing. Cultural activity appears only to be ex- 
cusable insofar as it helps to solve some situa- 
tion or other. And we must be conscious of the 
solving. So we have problems that range all 
the way from—What breakfast food should I 
eat? to, What girl should I marry? 

In illustration of this spirit, let me tell you 
of the typical American whom I met twice 
last week—once in the person of a preacher, 
again in the person of a student. 

The preacher was invited to a fraternity house 
for breakfast. His reply, “I am not one bit in- 
terested in just coming over to eat breakfast 
with you fellows but if you want me to go down 
the line with you on some problems that really 
matter, I am willing to come,” would have been 
highly discourteous in any other environment 
than among Americans steeped in the work and 
problem solving complex. 

The student I speak of was one of a dozen 
students and half as many faculty called to- 
gether by a fellow student to spend an hour 
in friendly conversation. At the close of the 
hour, one student sought out the person who 
had initiated the idea. He minced no words but 
talked right to the point in true American 
fashion. “If this group wants to get together 
and go after some problems that really make 
a difference and do something about them, then 
I am in one hundred per cent, but if it is only a 
matter of coming here to sip a cup of tea, to 
talk about Shakespeare, music, travel, and cos- 
mic rays, then count me out,” is the implication 
of what he said. The fact that perhaps he had 
danced for three hours the night before is not 
out of harmony with his attitude here or with 
the point I am making. His dancing was not 
a problem solving session but he was busy, he 
went home tired; therefore, he had worked. 

(7) Our religion is impotent: 

First: The old religious authority broke 


down, long ago. This was inevitable as edu- 
cation progressed, yet religious leaders includ- 
ing most so-called modernists still cling to 
ideas which we know are out of harmony with 
this growing, changing world in which we live. 

Second: No adequate religious concepts have 
come in to take the place of the old. Who, 
for instance, has a concept of God or of the 
heart of the Christian gospel that is satisfactory 
to himself and at the same time is simple enough 
to be grasped by the average man? Modernism 
took away what had to go inevitably but it has 
built nothing in its place. 

Third: The religious leader has no author- 
ity. The days of “thus saith Jehovah” are past. 
We live in the day of “thus saith Science.” The 
preacher, in order to give his message authority, 
must say, “Psychology tells us,” or “Biologists 
have discovered,” or “Physicists say.” What 
clergyman would announce in these days that 
theology says thus and so? But why not? If 
there is no God in the world, then let churches 
close their doors and preachers be silent. But 
if there is a God, then theology should be the 
greatest of all sciences, not speaking out of 
harmony with the best experience available from 
all phases of life, but surely speaking in its own 
right. Religion must find a message or quit. 

Fourth: Just now “back to the old” is about 
the only message I hear from most religious 
leaders. It is always the recovery of something 
or other. The world might welcome an an- 
nouncement about the discovery of something 
in religion. 

I am convinced that economic and political re- 
organization can do but little. We-must get at 
the root of the matter. We must build a new 
culture. Sobriety, for example, as we have dis- 
covered, does not come by the way of an eight- 
eenth amendment. It comes only through the 
creation of a sober culture. In the present gen- 
eral breakdown of society, education and reli- 
gion ought to see the light and begin with little 
children.. Our task, just now, is the training of 
teachers and religious leaders who can help 
bring in a culture which is co-operative rather 
than competitive, inter-dependent more than in- 
dependent. 

As I said at the beginning, this is quite hur- 
riedly done. I hope you will overlook some 
of the repetition and the more or less illogical 
outline. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nelson P. Horn, 

Director of Religious Life, Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, 
Iowa. 
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By Joun A. K1n- 


Society and Education. 
The Macmillan 


NEMAN. New York: 

Company, 1932. Pp. 535. 

It is inevitable that the new emphasis in 
education by which it is attempted to prepare 
the student for successful functioning in the 
modern world would create a profound shift 
in educational subject matter as well as in 
method. And perhaps it is equally reason- 
able that the guide in the matter of subject 
matter should be sociology, as the guide in 
the new method has been experimental psy- 
chology. When one considers the person in 
his relationships to his environment as the 
object of understanding, rather than discrete 
fields of thinking, one must rely upon the sci- 
entific understanding of that environment for 
his guide, and that means the social sciences 
in general and sociology particularly. 

This is all the more clear when it is re- 
called how many times those who face a 
problem which has resisted all direct at- 
tempts at solution fall back upon the form- 
ula: “Well, after all, this is a huge prob- 
lem, and we must depend upon education to 
solve it.” Intemperance, bad government, 
dishonest business, the social evil, and a host 
of other baffling difficulties look for their so- 
lution to that universal if somewhat shadowy 
panacea—education. 

It is strange that there should be so much 
talk of the new “education” which fits for 
living, when one recalls that general educa- 
tion is really very new, for, in the sense that 
we are now using it, education does not go 
back more than three generations; and with- 
in our own we have seen the great develop- 
ment of secondary education. The reason 
why such a young practice in human rela- 
tions appears to need revision is probably 
that its modern development was built upon 
the traditions of the older educational sys- 
tem which attempted to acquaint its pupils 
with the niceties of polite society or with 
proficiency in professional skills. When 
education ceased having these limited func- 
tions and selected beneficiaries and entered 
into the heritage of the race as a common 
possession, apparently there was not suffi- 
cient examination of the functions of educa- 
tion and consequently the older, aristocratic 


methods which never claimed to be able to 
handle the larger tasks of socialization were 
adopted without critical examination and 
applied to the new tasks before education as 
it assumed the responsibility of fitting peo- 
ple to live in their own world. 

It is at this point that the work of Doctor 
Kinneman, together with that of his prede- 
cessors such as Doctor Snedden, enters the 
educational picture. They start with the 
hypothesis that the objective of education is 
to teach boys and girls how to live, not 
necessarily to teach them certain subject 
material. This they call the dynamic con- 
cept of education, in which the pupil is pre- 
pared to function intelligently in the world 
of which he is a member by relating school 
material to problems of living. This is in 
contrast with the so-called static method in 
education which is education by subject mat- 
ter, which tends to become strictly depart- 
mentalized, and to leave to the student the 
job of applying his increased knowledge to 
the problems of life. Probably the defend- 
ers of this latter method would not accept 
the epithet “static method,” and it is certain 
they would defend it by vigorous argument. 
However, the point made by the sociological 
school of educators is that it fails to produce 
a body of graduates who have achieved so- 
cialization in their school work. 

Doctor Kinneman has produced what 
amounts to a first class book in educational 
sociology, plus a text in sociology for pupils 
in the secondary school. It is not, however, 
a standard text in elementary sociology, as, 
apparently, it is the author’s intention to use 
sociology as the discipline by which the 
student learns the meaning both of educa- 
tion and of the functional activities which 
together make up living. Only enough of 
sociology is included as is necessary for the 
satisfaction of these aims. In addition to 
what the ordinary texts in sociology include, 
the author has drawn richly from the field of 
social problems and to a certain extent from 
social practice—psychiatry, social case work, 
and community techniques—to illustrate his 
subject matter or apply the principles which 
he is developing. 

As the author approaches his subject from 
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the dynamic point of view, it is not sur- 
prising that the framework of his theory is 
William Sumner’s classification of the func- 
tional classification of social data rather 
than some of the later attempts at laying 
down axiomatic concepts, such as Thomas’ 
four wishes, or the contemporary theories of 
Adler, Freud, Bank, in the field of psy- 
chology, or the cultural approach which is 
popular in contemporary social theory. The 
book does not follow closely any special 
theory, but is actually developed along the 
author’s own interpretation of the phenom- 
ena of living as related to education. This 
required that he treat typical social rela- 
tionships and problems arising out of them 
in addition to an explanation of the social 
concepts. It is therefore a very practical 
book, one which lends itself quite as readily 
to the needs of the general reader as to those 
of the student or his teacher. In fact it is 
a commendable description of the conditions 
under which one may successfully live in a 
society as complex and as new as ours, and 
is thus a distinct contribution to the litera- 
ture of what might be called the liberal out- 
look on life—Frank J. Bruno 
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Remakers of Mankind. By Carteton W. 
WasHBuRNE. New York: The John- 
Day Company, 1932. Pp. 339. 

Glimpses into social life, characteriza- 
tions of individuals of national prominence 
in their respective countries, summaries of 
many social philosophies upon which are 
being built systems of education, these are 
effectively interwoven in Remakers of Man- 
kind. The author set out on a world tour 
for the purpose of learning the attitude of 
statesmen and educators in both the Orient 
and the Occident toward certain fundamental 
questions of major interest in education. 
His account of his interviews and of his 
experiences as a guest of distinguished men 
in many countries gives one a feeling of 
personal acquaintance with them and an un- 
derstanding of their points of view. 

The purpose of the author was to deter- 
mine whether the educational leaders in dif- 
ferent parts of the world have clearly de- 
fined goals and the extent to which these 
goals are in contradiction or agreement. His 
interviews centered around three questions 
varying in form but directed to the follow- 
ing points: (a) is the aim of education to 
fit individuals into the existing social order ; 
to create a preconceived new social order; 
or to develop to a maximum the individuality 
of each child? (b) is education directed 


toward the development of a nationalistic 
(c) should 


or an international loyalty? 
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the curriculum be centered in the individual 
child and the development of an integrated 
personality or in the minimum of knowl- 
edge and skills to be required? These ques- 
tions were expanded and illustrated in order 
to make them clear and meaningful. 

In order that the reader may understand 
the answers given to the questions which 
were proposed, the author sketches briefly 
the philosophical beliefs and social customs 
peculiar to different countries. Upon this 
background he projects the answers given 
in the personal interviews. 

The book is written in an informal style, 
largely narrative. It is in no sense a text- 
book in education. No attempt is made to 
describe curricuia, educational finance, train- 
ing teachers, administrative organization, 
conditions of illiteracy, school attendance, 
or methods of instruction. It achieves very 
effectively its major objective, the inter- 
pretation of the points of view of leading 
educators throughout the world with refer- 
ence to the specific aims of education. The 
layman will find it as interesting and in- 
formative as the professional educator. It is 
the kind of book that one wants to finish 
once he has begun reading it—A. J. Brum- 
baugh 
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Religion in Our Times. By Gatus GLEN 
Atkins. New York: Round Table Press, 
1932. Pp. 329. 


The wide reading accorded such books as 
Mark Sullivan’s History of Our Times and 
Lewis Allen’s Only Yesterday made it al- 
most inevitable that sooner or later the same 
sort of thing should be done in the field of 
religion. It remained for a new publishing 
house, The Round Table Press, recently es- 
tablished by Mr. Charles W. Ferguson, to 
issue such a book as its initial volume. And 
the new publishers’ choice of the writer on 
such a theme could not have been happier. 

Doctor Atkins, by a lengthening list of 
books on religious matters, has already won 
for himself a large following which greet 
with a cheer any new publication from his 
pen. His genial spirit, his broad sympa- 
thies, his ability to understand an alien view- 
point, his wide acquaintance with the work- 
ings of the religious mind, and his long and 
able participation in the varied work of 
Protestant organized religion in America, 
together with his ability to write highly 
readable prose with more than a dash of 
poetry in it, fit him admirably as historian 
of the period. 

By Our Times, Dr. Atkins understands 
the forty years between 1892 and 1932, and 
while he has, of course, to go back of that 
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now and then to get the roots of what hap- 
pened since, his story is of the changes 
which these years have brought in the field 
of religion. And what a change there has 
been! It records, he thinks, the Twilight of 
Revivalism. Moody was the great figure at 
the beginning of the period which has pro- 
duced a host of others of lesser stature, not 
the least of which was “Billy” Sunday, but 
exercising a decreasingly important in- 
fluence until, he declares, with a footnote 
apology to certain Southern readers whose 
evangelism is of a saner sort, “Revivalism 
by 1920 and 1930 had taken on a theatrical 
quality. The passion of Edwards, Whittield, 
Cartwright, and Finney and the right and 
essentially simple humanity of Moody had 
been timed to jazz and made gaudy with 
colored lights. The actors in the drama of 
the Four-Square Gospel shared the head- 
lines with the better known citizens of 
Hollywood.” 

“New Forces and Old Faith” meet and 
clash, “The Church Discovers the Social 
Gospel,” the “Institutional Church Rises”; 
“Liberalism Wrestles with its Creeds”; “Re- 
ligion Reckons with Science”; “We are not 
Divided” but draw together in Federal 
Councils and “World Conferences on Faith 
and Order;” “All one Army, We” are a 
crusading church at home and abroad, for 
missions, for temperance, for civic right- 
eousness, and everything that moral ideal- 
ism demands ; the churches seek world peace 
in a host of different ways; religion is 
plunged into the irrepressible conflict with 
evolution and the scientific view of the world 
in the Fundamentalist-Modernist controv- 
ersy; and the church takes a bath in printers’ 
ink. So the story runs as told in some of 
the chapter titles. 


No two persons attempting to cover the 
period would have chosen to discuss and 
emphasize exactly the same things. The 
author’s selection of materials tells a good 
deal about Gaius Glen Atkins as well as 
about Religion in Our Times. The readers 
of this particular magazine will feel that he 
has not done justice to the religious educa- 
tion movement. Religious education is not 
listed in the index, nor are some of the fa- 
mous names associated with the rise of the 
movement noted in the Index of Names. 
Nor do I remember any mention of such sig- 
nificant union movements as the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
Other readers will note other omissions. 
Some minor inaccuracies occur as for ex- 
ample the Edinburgh Missions Conference is 
dated 1916 instead of 1910, possibly only a 
typographical error. 


But despite all these, it is an admirable 
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book. It is fascinating in its style. It 
abourds in brilliant asides. Its language is 
well chosen to fit what it seeks to express. 
It is the sort of book which one does not 
teadily lay down once he has begun it. It 
is a real experience for the reader to have 
summed up for him in such relatively brief 
compass a period in which so much has 
happened. I should think that this book 
ought to be very widely read both by clergy 
and laymen. What a time a leader could 
have with it in an adult class as the basis 
of discussion !—Charles S. Braden 


se 
Humanism as a Way of Life. By Josepu 
Waker. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1932. Pp. 83. 


The author, a Boston lawyer and some- 
time practical politician, apparently had no 
thought of publication when he set himself 
to write out for his own family his views 
on life and religion, views at which he had 
arrived “independently.” Submitted to a 
representative Humanist minister, the essay 
was recognized as a “concise and compre- 
hensive statement of the Humanist attitude 
of mind,” and its publication recommended. 
It can be read at a brief sitting, for it is 
straightforward, compact, clear in style, and 
interesting. It is valuable to have so brief 
and so clear a statement of the Humanist 
position. 

Of course it will not satisfy the orthodox 
Christian, either Protestant or Catholic, 
since it so completely denies much of what 
they hold to be central in their faith. The 
“modernist” Christian, of whom by the way, 
the author seems to have known nothing, 
will, while warmly admitting the really fine 
idealism of the author and his deeply reli- 
gious spirit, feel far from satisfied with his 
treatment of a number of subjects and in 
particular with that of the idea of God. He 
will feel that despite the author’s claim to 
a completely scientific attitude toward the 
question, he is really guilty of an unfor- 
givable dogmatism in some of his statements, 
the less allowable in one who is himself so 
sharply critical of dogmatism. For ex- 
ample, all the way through he uses over and 
over the declaration “there is not the slight- 
est evidence” for this or that belief. Of 
course this is simply not the case, unless, 
indeed, he understands by “evidence” some- 
thing other than is usually understood by the 
term. There is further the calm assumption 
that on the comparatively simple and natural- 
istic bases adopted all the difficulties, in- 
tellectual and otherwise, are resolved. But 
is it all so simple as that? And does he not 
expose his whole position to real difficulty 
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when he says, “A proposition, the truth of 
which can neither be proved nor disproved, 
cannot reasonably be entertained.” Does he 
suppose that his own beliefs are really 
proved? 

The book, it is very evident, is the work 
of a sincere man grappling with real prob- 
lems, a man of high purpose and idealism, 
who, finding himself unable to accept reli- 
gion of the sort which he saw about him, 
yet feeling deeply the need of a constructive 
faith, wrought out finally the conceptions 
embodied in this essay, thus enabling him 
to maintain his intellectual integrity and at 
the same time to retain the essential values 
to be found in Christianity. One cannot 
but be grateful that he has shared with 
others the workings of his mind. It is pre- 
cisely in such sharing that progress is apt 
to be made in the never ending search of 
mankind after truth—Charles S. Braden 
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The Message of the Fourth Gospel. By 
Extsert Russett. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1932. Pp. 200. 


The chapter titles of this book reveal an 
insight into its spirit and method. After 
the preface the following chapter headings 
appear: Character and Purpose, The Ephe- 
sian Gospel, The Logos, The Scriptures 
and the Signs, Unbelief and Sin, Belief, 
Truth and Knowledge, Eternal Life, Dis- 
cipleship and Fellowship, The Death of 
Jesus, The Life Hereafter and the Com- 
forter, The Son and the Father. A look 
into this volume reveals a high purpose and 
extended effort to grasp and set forth the 
meaning of the fourth Gospel. While fully 
recognizing the ability and work of the 
author the following criticisms must be 
made of the book. 

First, the author fails to perceive the 
purpose of John in writing as it lies along- 
side of the Synoptic problem deeply im- 
bedded in the Old Testament. Every stu- 
dent of the Gospels should recognize that 
they present the redemptive work of Jesus 
Christ in four phases. In the prophecies of 
the Old Testament there is drawn an august 
portrait of the Messiah in which He is por- 
trayed as the king, the servant, the Son of 
man, and the Son of God. When the Mes- 
siah came and these predictions were his- 
torically fulfilled the Spirit of God moved 
the writers of the Gospels to take up the 
phases of His Messianic work as set forth 
by the prophets. The historical materials 
used in the Synoptics and the Gospel of 
John are as significant in omission as in 
insertion. Each writer used the material 
essential to the portrayal of the phase of 
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the Messiah’s work. This is further.shown 
in the particular emphasis upon the redemp- 
tive work as expressed in the Atonement. 
For that reason every one of the writers 
gives chief place to the Passion of Christ. 
If the writer of this book had perceived 
this and given it recognition he would have 
constructed an entirely different volume. 

Second, he does not.come to his task. with 
the consciousness that the Book of John 
was given by inspiration of God. John’s 
thoughts were not only indicted by the Holy 
Spirit, but he was given the very words 
with which to express his thought. There 
seems to be clearly revealed in the work 
of the author the fact that he does not ap- 
proach his task with the consciousness of 
absolute inspiration. If he had done this 
his conclusions would have been different. 
—P. B. Fitzwater 
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Immortality and the Present Mood. By 
Juttus Seetye Brixier. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. 69. 
This little book contains the annual Inger- 

soll: Lecture on Immortality, delivered by 

Professor Bixler at Harvard University in 

1931. It is the twenty-seventh lecture on 

the Ingersoll Foundation. Obviously the 

lecturer must not be expected to say any- 
thing entirely novel on the subject. Never- 
theless his lecture is fresh, informing, and 
significant. Its title adequately suggests the 
main drift of the lecture. The position of 
the writer is midway between that of ortho- 
dox Christians, spiritualists, and poets like 

Walt Whitman who do not doubt the spirit’s 

survival of death, and that of the scientists, 

materialists, and rationalists who, on grounds 
of biology, endocrinology, psychology, etc., 
believe that the survival of the mind after 
the breakup of the brain is utterly unthink- 
able. Professor Bixler’s mood oscillates be- 
tween these positions. He feels powerfully 
the demand of the spiritual nature of man 
for assigning to his values a significance 
greater than that which mortal life affords 
and yet he acknowledges that the trend of 
our modern empirical thinking makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to satisfy this demand 
on grounds that reason can defend. His 
mood see-saws between these positions: he 
would like to believe and yet he is afraid 
of mere wish-thinking. 

The way of escape from this see-saw that 
he proposes is through the use of the new 
conception of time. Timeless values, he 


suggests, are achieved in the esthetic and 
mystical experience, the logical, critical 
judgment, and the devoted, disinterested ac- 
tivity of the moral will. These experiences 
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are uniquely human; they indicate man’s 
specific quality; they mark the ends of the 
spirit as distinct from those of mere life. 
It is in these experiences rather than in 
psychical research that we are to look 
for intimations of immortality and the im- 
mortality they hint at is more than mere 
survival. 

There is an illuminating body of notes 
at the end of the book that greatly adds to 
the contents of the spoken lecture—Robert 
J. Hutcheon 
se 

By Cartes T. Hot- 


The Cure of Souls. 
University of Chicago 


MAN. Chicago: 

Press, 1932. 

Here is a handbook for the religious 
counselor. It will be valuable for deans of 
religion and all religious workers with stu- 
dents, as well as for pastors of churches. 

Certainly every student for the ministry 
should be required to read it. Doctor Hol- 
man well says that ministers should have 
a grounding in psychology and sociology. 
“The minister who would be effective can 
no more afford to conduct his ministry with- 
out a thorough grounding in this knowledge 
than could a physician afford to attempt the 
curing of physical ailments without thor- 
oughly informing himself with regard to the 
sources of infection” and so forth. Theo- 
logical schools have been all too slow in 
adapting their curricula to the needs of mod- 
ern life. I remember that more than ten 
years ago I pled with a theological faculty in 
China to insist on courses in psychology and 
sociology. 

When ministers realize that their work is 
to deal patiently with troubled souls quite as 
much or more than “to disseminate a par- 
ticular religious tradition” they will insist on 
training along the lines suggested by this 
book. 

Much that is here presented is elementary, 
but it is also fundamental and all ministers 
would profit from reading it. Such chapters 
as “Folkways and Personality,” “Folkways 
and Moral Progress,” “The Method of 
Social Case Work,” and “The Function of 
Religion,” to name only a few, are indis- 
pensable. 

The pastoral office has always been em- 
phasized, but a generation ago the empha- 
sis was laid on visitation to the homes. The 
whole new approach made possible by recent 
studies in psychoanalysis and by the explor- 
ations of social workers has vitally changed 
the task of the parish minister. His office 
ought to be a clinic and if he is himself 
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sympathetic and well-equipped he will find 
many sick in mind and spirit coming to him 
for help. The point is that he must be 
trained for the work and no sincere man will 
neglect so important a part of his ministry. 
—James M. Yard 
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Union Hymnal. Central Conference of 

American Rabbis, 1932. 

This is the third revised and enlarged 
edition of the songster used by liberal syna- 
gogues, and bulks double the size of its 
predecessor. Not only does it contain a 
greater number of hymns than the previous 
issue, but it also has more complete musical 
services covering the sacred days of the 
year and a complete set of service for re- 
ligious school assemblies. Many sources, 
modern and ancient, furnish material both 
for music and for words. 

The traditional melodies are well repre- 
sented both in the hymns and responses. 
There are found also the names of the great 
cantors, Sulzer, Lewandowski and others, as 
well as some new names: Binder, Singer, 
Heller, Grauman, to mention only a few 
whose possessors have added to the store of 
synagogal music and who for the most part 
have effected a happy combination of the 
Jewish mode and present day taste. The 
classical writers, among them Beethoven, 
Haydn and Mendelssohn, are also repre- 
sented. 

The form is patterned after Protestant ex- 
ample but that is as far as the imitation can 
be said to go. Many sources have been 
drawn upon for words, the English poets and 
hymnologists, the early German reformers, 
contemporary rabbis and laymen, while good 
use has been made of the English transla- 
tions of the medieval bards. A book such 
as this ought to stimulate congregational 
singing. The Jew always loved to chant his 
service and the pew participated much more 
largely in the actual reciting of prayers than 
it does today in the liberal temples. This 
Hymnal has been put out with the hope that 
the congregations can recapture the old 
joyous conduct of the service on their part. 

Criticism of course can be offered. For 
some there will be too. much modern music, 
for others not enough; for Some the theology 
will be old-fashioned, for others too new. 
It is a very difficult job to please all tastes 
and all shades of opinion and the editors 
could not have done better. It is a monu- 
ment to their industry and religious devotion 
and is a worthy addition to hymnological 
literature—Felix A. Levy 
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Presbyterian Parochial Schools. 
Yale 


JosepH SHERRILL. New Haven: 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 203. 


The dean of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky, has 
brought together material concerning the ex- 
periment of the Presbyterian Church with 
parochial schools between the years 1846- 
1870. This experiment is an outgrowth of 
the problem raised by the separation of 
church and state in the United States. A 
plan as far back as 1812 was proposed 
whereby each Presbyterian church through 
its session could have supervision of the 
education of the children of the church. 
But as the author points out: “The Ameri- 
can churches were not prepared to conduct 
schools. Many ministers, to be sure, had 
been and were teachers, but the rise of 
theological seminaries was producing a gen- 
eration of specialists in preaching; their at- 
titude was turned to theology rather than 
to education; they were accustomed to deal 
with adults rather than children. Super- 
vision of education as they saw it consisted 
largely in watching the soundness of the 
theology rather than improving the process 
of teaching that theology.” The immediate 
experiment was brought about by the di- 
vision in the Presbyterian Church in 1837 
into the New School and the Old School. 
The two branches were, however, in 1870 
reunited and with this reunion came the end 
of Presbyterian parochial schools. Since 
that time the Presbyterian Church has been 
an ardent supporter of the public schools. 
—Charles A. Hawley 
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The Progressive Jewish School. By SAMUEL 
M. Conen. New York: United Syna- 
gogues of America, 1932. 


Testing the Knowledge of Jewish History. 
By Jutius B. MAtter. Cincinnati. Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, 1932. 


Though Jewish education is the most ur- 
gent and immediate problem confronting 
American Jews, yet at no task have they 
failed so utterly and so ingloriously. For 
this reason do those interested in the prob- 
lem greet enthusiastically the appearance of 
a new book on the subject, hoping that it 
will prove useful to those engaged in educat- 
ing Jewish youth. 

The reviewer opened The Progressive 
Jewish School with keen anticipation, ex- 
pecting the author to grapple with the com- 
plex and tantalizing problems of Jewish 
education, such as the curriculum, hours of 
study, teachers’ training, parental indiffer- 
ence, and non-Jewish environment. To his 
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great amazement these fearful difficulties are 
totally ignored and the reader continues in 
blissful ignorance of what ails Jewish 
schools. 

The book is superficial, uncritical, and 
uninforming. It offers platitudinous advice 
on a wide range of issues that are un- 
important, such as “election of class 
health commissioners,” (page 23). The 
author sermonizes at great length, indulges 
in pious hopes and vague generalizations. 
At no time does he ever battle with the fun- 
damental problems of the Jewish school. 

Testing the Knowledge of Jewish History 
is a scientific and illuminating treatise, a 
teal contribution to the cause of Jewish edu- 
cation. It not only represents an enormous 
amount of patient and painstaking labor— 
seven thousand pupils in thirty schools co- 
operated—but capable interpretation of the 
collected data. 

Jewish history constitutes the major 
theme of instruction in all Sunday schools. 
Just what progress the pupils make is always 
a subject for speculation. The author en- 
deavored to measure accurately the students’ 
achievement. The volume is an interesting 
account of the procedure he followed, which 
is best explained by him in the preface. 
“The book is divided into five parts; the 
first deals with the need of objective test in 
the Jewish school, and presents the general 
results of a survey of achievement by means 
of tests. The second part describes in detail 
the making of Jewish history tests and tells 
how they are to be used. The part following 
presents the norms of achievement by age 
and grade in Sunday School. Part four 
deals with concomitant factors of achieve- 
ment in the Jewish school. Part five in- 
cludes an analysis of results with particular 
reference to fact and interpretation and to 
children’s errors in Jewish history.” The 
appendix contains the tables and graphs re- 
ferred to in the text and the contents of the 
Jewish history tests. 

The volume is additional proof that Jew- 
ish education is gradually but surely becom- 
ing a science. Its future is safe in the hands 
of such devoted and efficient pedagogues as 
Doctor Maller.—Theodore N. Lewis 
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Improving the Small Church School. 
GeorcE V. Moore. St. Louis: 
Press. Pp. 172. 


Professor Moore writes out of an abundant 
experience as state Sunday school superin- 
tendent, pastor, and professor of religious 
education in Transylvania College of the 
Bible. His graduate studies at the Univer- 


By 
Bethany 


sity of Chicago, where he had supervision 
of the professional teachers of religion in 
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several churches of that city affiliated 
through their church schools with the de- 
partment of Practical Theology of the Uni- 
versity Divinity School, have given him also 
a fine opportunity to test out theory in 
practice. 

He has written his book not as a militant 
reformer in religious education (and there 
are many such today) nor as the faithful 
delineator of the status quo, but rather as 
the practical statesman facing intelligently 
the next step to be taken in the particular 
situation. As such his book will be a manual 
of helpfulness in many a small school. Yet 
it is not a book of tricks so much as a dis- 
cussion of underlying principles. 

Most books in religious education are 
written from the viewpoint of the city or 
large school. There is real necd for just 
such a book as Professor Moore has pro- 
duced—a book that says the obvious and the 
practical in such a way as to develop appre- 
ciation on the part of small church school 
workers for the opportunity they enjoy and 
also in such a way as to inject courage in 
them to undertake to capitalize their oppor- 
tunity. 

Church boards and committees of Chris- 
tian education in local situations will do well 
to study this book with special care— 
W. A. Harper 


cs Ss 
Practical Church School Music. By Rec1- 
NALD L. McAtt. New York: The 


Abingdon Press, 1932. Pp. 237. 


The music of the medieval church may 
be said to have lost its efficacy to a large 
degree when it ceased to serve as a 
medium for the expression of popular re- 
ligious enthusiasm. With the Walden- 
sians, the Hussites, and finally again with 
the sectarian developments of the 16th 
century, the element needed to bring the 
church near the heart of the common man 
entered again into church music. The 
music of the church adopted the best 
elements in secular music, moulded them 
to the sanctuary and impressed them into 
service. As a result there is noted in the 
16th century such a burst of song as had 
not been known before, and which con- 
tinues to and through our day. 

The author of this book has done the 
music of the church school, and through 
it the church, an invaluable service in 
adapting approved methods of music edu- 
cation to the music program of the 
church. Should this program of consis- 
tent church music education be adopted 
at large,—and this is devoutly to be hoped, 
—the Church will again experience a 
renaissance not only of its song, but of 
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enthusiasm for the cause of Christ in the 
ranks of its youth. 

One is astonished to find such a wealth 
of material and suggestion in such a small 
volume. How often have we wished, as 
we have heard well meaning choristers 
and pianists ruin a worship hour for us, 
that we might point them to a book con- 
taining just the clear instructions laid 
down here! Fortunately the author 
premises his entire work, on the thesis 
that music may not be the master, but 
the handmaiden of religion——the chief 
medium through which the twentieth cen- 
tury man and woman can give expression 
to the religious emotion. 

The day is indeed past when the trick- 
ster and spell binder can hold the atten- 
tion and interest of a group of young 
people. The youth of today are among 
the first to recognize sound values in 
matters of musical art, and the wise, 
progressive church music director must 
have a sound musical training if he or 
she would build with any hope of per- 
manency. Nor is this all, as the author 
well states; he must have as his ultimate 
goal the utilization of music as a musio- 
religio-spiritual means of binding the youth 
to the church.—-Oliver S. Beltz 
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The Book We Love. By Cuartss L. 
Goopett. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1932. Pp. 108. 


Here is a popular book upon the Bible, 
from the pen of a man who, by long and 
loving study of his subject, is well equipped 
to write it. He thus describes his purpose 
in writing: “In this little book I have 
shown how the Bible has given men the 
victory, when the whole world was against 
them. . . . I send this message forth in the 
hope that it may have some small part in 
deepening the love of men and women, boys 
and girls, for the blessed Book which is the 
only revelation we have of the perfect Will 
of God” (p. 8). 

The various chapter headings will give a 
fairly accurate idea of the contents: The 
Greatest Story In The World; The Book 
Itself; The Psalmists and Prophets; The 
Message of The New Testament; Paul’s 
Letters; The Revelation; Tributes To Its 
Value; The Bible In Wartime; The Bible 
In History; The Bible as Inspiration; Testi- 
mony of Martyrs and Saints; Its Power and 
Popularity; The Bible and Personal Expe- 
rience. 

In the course of his discussion, Doctor 
Goodell does the genetal reader, for whom 
he chiefly writes, service in presenting a 
considerable amount of interesting anecdotal 
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material not easily accessible to the general 
reader elsewhere. This results in vividness 
which will help the book accomplish its 
avowed purpose of inducing both young and 
old to read the Bible. Its interest to edu- 
cators in the fields of religion and character- 
building lies here. 

The weakness of the book lies in the ap- 
parent assumption that if people can once 
be induced to begin reading the Bible, the 
problem of the neglect of the Bible has been 
solved. Many, in fact, however, have begun 
such reading, and have been discouraged 
out of it by the difficulties encountered. 
Doctor Goodell could have greatly strength- 
ened his work had he found space some- 
where in which to offer the untrained reader 
of the Bible some friendly suggestions as 
to where to begin his acquaintance with the 
Bible, and what he should include in a. pre- 
liminary course of Bible reading. Such 
suggestions, which any who did not require 
them could easily omit, would have gone 
far to secure the realization of the avowed 
purpose of the author. 

None the less, this book can be greatly 
used by any thoughtful teacher. We com- 
mend it to the attention of all such, as well 
as to the attention of their students.— 
Frederic E. Williams 
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A Syllabus and Synopsis of the First Three 
Gospels. By W. E. Bunny. Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1932. Pp. 256. 


In 1892 a learned German minister, while 
serving a rural church near Strasburg, pub- 
lished a synopsis of the synoptic gospels. 
This work, now in its eighth edition, has 
served as a basis for the synoptic study of 
the gospels. Many have imitated this work. 
We have now before us probably the most 
careful synopsis of the first three gospels 
in English that has appeared to date. The 
text followed is that of the American Stand- 
ard Version of the Revised Bible. Doctor 
Bundy has followed in the main Huck’s 
idea, “in the author’s opinion, there is no 
hope of a four-column synopsis, although 
many have been prepared in the past and 
still are being issued. The fourth gospel 
presents such a different account of Jesus’ 
public life, stretched as it is over such a 
different framework, that a synopsis cannot 
take it in.” The few parallels with the 
fourth gospel have, however, been indicated 
in footnotes. 

This synopsis is very complete and will 
be welcomed by all teachers of the synoptic 
life of Jesus —C. A. Hawley 
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Human Sterilization. By J. H. Lanpman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932. Pp. 341. 


Even to the reviewer who thought that 
he had kept fairly well in touch with the 
development of official eugenics in the Unit- 
ed States, Doctor Landman’s story of the 
spread of the human sterilization movement 
came as a distinct surprise. The purpose 
of his book is not propaganda either for or 
against the program of human sterilization. 
It claims to be a scholarly and scientific 
treatment of available data on the subject. 
The author makes no claim that his con- 
clusions are final. His point of view is re- 
vealed by his reiteration of the need for 
more science than propaganda, more re- 
search than speculation. He decries the 
propagandist activities of over zealous, over 
pessimistic eugenics who “regard the steriliz- 
ation of all our socially inadequate people 
one of the therapies of our social ills.” He 
holds that such wholesale sterilization is too 
radical a remedy and argues, as a wiser pro- 
gram, for the preventing of the multiplica- 
tiofi of those carrying degenerate hereditary 
qualities resulting in social inadequacies. 

In working out his problem the author 
covers the various biological alternatives for 
cutting down social inadequacy, offers fig- 
ures showing the extent of mental incom- 
petency, marshals the evidence for the in- 
heritance of psychotic traits and mental de- 
ficiency, summarizes the history of the 
sterilization movement in the United States 
as registered in state statutes and court 
decisions and, finally, evaluates the effects of 
human sterilization as a social policy. 

Although sixty-three distinct legislative 
enactments have marked the history of the 
sterilization movement in the United States 
and twenty-seven states have such legisla- 
tion in effect today, notwithstanding the 
estimate of ten million cacogenic people in 
our midst, only 12,145 have been sterilized 
according to this eugenic legislation. Cali- 
fornia has gone farther than any other 
state in the number of such operations. The 
famous Supreme Court decision on the case 
of Buck vs. Bell, which sustained the Vir- 
ginia sterilization law, set the pace for imi- 
tation by other states, many of which has- 
tened to enact such legislation on the Vir- 
ginia type. A later decision by a Utah 
court has tempered the zeal of over hasty 
sterilizers by requiring that a showing be 
made not merely of social inadequacy but of 
hereditary inadequacy. The author counsels 
caution in both passage of such legislation 
and administration of it, primarily on the 
ground that the laws of heredity are so far 
unknown to man and that, moreover, pin- 
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ning one’s faith merely to sterilization is a 
course of futility for the reason that, as 
Jennings and other biologists have pointed 
out, if every mentally subnormal person now 
living were sterilized the resultant decrease 
in their number a generation hence would 
be insignificant. Therefore, while the 
author accepts in general the principle of 
sterilization, he believes that such a law 
should be entrusted not only to eugenists 
but should include the services of an ex- 
perienced sociologist. This combined ad- 
ministration in each state would be designed 
to guard the community against the procre- 
ation of the socially undesirable and also to 
assist maladjusted and unadjusted people 
to make their adjustments in society through 
the various social agencies in the community. 
This whole movement bristles with ethical 
problems not by any means remote from 
the interests of the religious educator.— 
Arthur J. Todd 
& & 


Criminology. By Rosert H. Gautt. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Company, 1932. 
Pp. 461. 

Doctor Gault’s work represents cumula- 
tive results of a quarter century of study in 
the field of delinquency. It also bears the 
mark of his long service as editor of the 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 
which has brought him into contact with 
the leading writers and experts in the field 
of criminology. While his profession as a 
psychologist has naturally led to a strong 
emphasis upon the mental factors in crim- 
inality, this preoccupation does not preclude 
the treatment of such other conditions as 
the gang, institutional life, evidence, and the 
prevention of crime. Specifically, Gault 
pronounces against the inheritance of crim- 
inality. He holds that feeblemindedness is 
at most a contributing cause and not a direct 
cause of criminal activity. Likewise he be- 
lieves it rash on the basis of any present 
data to prophesy criminal behavior on the 
part of any individual suffering from mental 
disease. Again, he finds that an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the psychopathics are out- 
side the criminal population, therefore such 
pathologic mentality could only be consid- 
ered as one of the ingredients of some crim- 
inal natures. Furthermore, he concludes 
that there is no good evidence that one race, 
as a race, is any more criminal than another. 
From the standpoint of religious education 
one of his most salient conclusions is the 
power of the newspaper in the creating of 
attitudes both favorable and unfavorable. 

The tendency in American criminology is 
apparently away from long-term or even 
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short-term imprisonment and in the direction 
of the indeterminate sentence with proba- 
tion and parole. The long judicial term, the 
public defender, and the elimination of op- 
posing alienists in criminal cases Gault sets 
down as means for improving the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. In this con- 
nection he does not overlook the vital neces- 
sity of a better type of legal education for 
prospective judges. 

It could hardly have been just a matter 
of neglect on the part of the author but, so 
far as the reviewer is able to determine, the 
word “religion” or the concept religion ap- 
pears only once in this entire volume of 
over 450 pages and that brief reference is a 
phrase summarizing preventive work 
amongst children. Indeed, the whole ques- 
tion of prevention through education is very 
scantily treated by the author. Only 23 
pages out of a total text of 446 are given 
to any consideration of preventive meas- 
ures, although a brief appendix reprints an 
outline of the Gallagher crime prevention 
bureau plan. 

It is evident upon such a showing as this 
that educators and particularly religious edu- 
cators have either not reduced their pro- 
grams for meeting the problem of delin- 
quency to scientific form or that they have 
not been able to capture the attention of the 
students of criminology.—Arthur J. Todd 
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Psychology Today. Edited by WatTER V. 
BincHam. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 495. 

Here is the record of a widespread pro- 
gram of instruction sponsored last year by 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education under the general chairmanship 
ef Walter V. Bingham-and a committee 
recommended by the American Psycholog- 
ical Association. 

The book reproduces thirty of the thirty- 
two twelve-minute broadcasts by persons 
concerned chiefly with psychology. The six 
divisions of which there are five lectures in 
each are (1) Psychology Today, (2) Child 
Development, (3) Our Changing Personali- 
ties, (4) Animal Behavior, (5) Psychology 
of Education, (6) Psychology and Industry. 
The appendix is a reprint of the six “Lis- 
tener’s Notebooks,” one for each of the di- 
visions. Each notebook contains an exten- 
sive discussion of the ground covered by 
the five lecturers, a summary of each of 
their lectures, supplementary materials and 
data, photographic reproductions of the. lec- 
turers, various piecés of psychological 
equipment, and several observational or ex- 
perimental situations. Graphs, tables, test 
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materials, and illustrations are also included 
here. 


The contributions represent several Amer- 
ican institutions of research and higher edu- 
cation. If each lecture and each notebook 
introduction counts one there are nine from 
Columbia; five from Yale; three each from 
Minnesota, George Washington, and Chi- 
cago; two each from Harvard, and the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation; one each from 
Pennsylvania, lowa, Wisconsin, Clark, Syra- 
cuse, California, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, the Psychiatric Institute, and the 
United States Civil Service Bureau. In sev- 
eral instances two or three of these contribu- 
tions were made by the same person. 


Although the lectures are almost too brief 
and the notebooks are about as compact as 
it is possible to make them, the work repre- 
sents with surprising comprehensiveness the 
viewpoints, methods, and results of present- 
day psychology. Even that notorious “in- 
feriority complex” which has particularly 
characterized certain psychologists when 
they were in the presence of other scien- 
tists manifests itself in an occasional effort 
to establish the scientific validity and wide 
usefulness of psychology through emotional 
persuasion. 

As if to make the presentation completely 
representative, a few of the lecturers have 
even demonstrated, though I suspect uncon- 
sciously, how the psychologist commits his 
most grievous sins. For instance, Thorn- 
dike, beautiful and convincing as his experi- 
ments on the effects of punishment are, has 
undoubtedly generalized his results far be- 
yond his scientific data. Much as some of 
us hope that punishment will be completely 
invalidated as a method of dealing with per- 
sons, we must not permit ourselves to as- 
sume that those hopes are fulfilled when a 
highly specialized experimental situation 
yields data which suggest the possibility but 
do not establish the fact that our hopes are 
correct. In the section on “Our Changing 
Personalities” one of the lecturers resorts 
to the old hortatory method of prescribing 
techniques for the reconstruction of one’s 
behavior, but such a procedure is practically 
useless and often harmful unless it is pre- 
ceded by careful diagnosis, and accompanied 
by thorough knowledge on the part of the 
subject of the factors which condition and 
limit the effectiveness of the recommended 
methods. There is probably no more diffi- 
cult task confronting modern psychology 
than that of making its applications fool- 
proof in the hands of novices. 

There are a few notable omissions, such 
as hypnosis, eidetic. imagery, dreams, the 
psychology of religion, psychoanalytic and 
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Gestalt conceptions of personality, and spe- 
cific forms of mental abnormality. rn- 
ing most of these subjects the public is bet- 
ter misinformed than informed. It might 
have contributed to a more accurate concep- 
tion of scientific psychology had the evidence 
and theories now available concerning each 
of them been presented in the series of lec- 
tures. 

Some of the high lights in the book are 
Hunter’s report of an experiment which 
demonstrated the psychogenesis of one vol- 
untary action through conditioning, Thorn- 
dike’s work on the relation of punishment 
to learning, Freeman’s introduction to the 
notebook on “Psychology of Education,” 
and the lectures on the application of psy- 
chology to vocational and industrial adapta- 
tions. 

No doubt the minister and the religious 
educator will find in this book a methodol- 
ogy, many data, and possibly a new vision of 
the future of man when he shall have become 
competent to apply scientific method as 
vigorously, fearlessly, and honestly to the 
control of himself and his growing young 
as he now applies the results of other sci- 
ences to the control of his physical environ- 
ment and the rearing of domesticated 
animals. 

Anyone who wants to know approximately 
what psychologists are doing and how they 
are doing it can find out by reading Psy- 
chology Today.—David M. Trout 


ss SF 
The Approach to Philosophy. By J. F. 
WoLFENDEN. New York: Longmans, 


Green & Company, 1932. 


This little book offers an excellent and al- 
most non-technical introduction to the study 
of philosophy that can be read with pleasure 
by the layman and used with profit by the 
student. The author, as a result of his 
teaching at Magdalen College, Oxford, has 
attacked the difficulties of making his subject 
understandable from a new angle. Instead 
of giving the chronological history of phi- 
losophy or an evolutionary development of 
the problems this discipline raises as is usu- 
ally done, Professor Wolfenden tells us what 
philosophy is, in the introductory chapter 
and then in the nine brief succeeding chap- 
ters treats of the major problems, like 
Causation, Judgment, Appearance, and 
Reality. 

The writer has given us a spirited review 
which can serve to whet the appetite for 
more. It is remarkable how much has been 
compressed into a little over two hundred 
pages and how much of modern thought as 
well as classic finds room for consideration. 
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Philosophy is not a mere intellectual exer- 
cise but is made to live and brought into 
contact with the very core of life itself— 
Felix A. Levy 
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Responsibility: Its Development. Through 
Punishment and Reward. By LAURENCE 
Sears. New York: Pp. 192. Columbia 
University Press, 1932. 

It is a joy to see philosophy taking seri- 
ously its long-standing claim to be not a 
substitute for scientific thinking but a proc- 
ess within which scientific investigations 
furnish the data. The question of reward 
and prnishment, praise and blame, freedom 
and responsibility, has been fought out in 
many languages, many generations, and with 
almost every philosophical weapon. Here at 
last we have a study which attempts to inte- 
grate the significant previous thinking and 
at the same time to base an evaluation on 
the effects of modern psychology. Twelve 
careful case studies from a modern child 
guidance clinic afford a criterion against 
theoretical statements about human nature 
which may be put to the test. Finally, the 
author states his own conclusion, “The all- 
important question is not whether a person 
is (morally) responsible but whether he ac- 
cepts responsibilities.” If one agrees with 
Dewey that thinking is evaluating all mo- 
tives, rehearsing various possibilities, until 
the most satisfying one has a chance to come 
into play, then the habit of intelligence is the 
habit of responsibility. Freedom is intelli- 
gent choice rather than undetermined choice. 

The psychologist could quarrel with some 
of the details of case interpretation. Almost 
any thinker could point out that to base an 
evaluation of punishment upon cases re- 
ferred to clinics because the usual parental 
discipline had failed to be effective is ques- 
tionable business. Nevertheless, the attempt 
to integrate the observations of clinical psy- 
chology and the viewpoint of moral philos- 
ophy deserves high praise and the fruits of 
the thinking in every sense justify the 
thinker who has pioneered in this intecra- 
tion —Goodwin Watson 
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By RussELL 
Elgin Press, 


Revolution in Economic Life. 
W. Suu. Elgin, Il: 
1932. Pp. 206. 


Revolution in Economic Life is a series of 
lectures given by the author in an effort 
to stimulate his church and community to 
face up to the chaos and tragedy of the de- 
pression. Years of painstaking study which 
included systematic filing of source materials 
from many minds—books by the foremost 
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students of the day, articles of more immedi- 
ate concern, newspaper editorials and com- 
metit—were poured into these mind and 
heart searching lectures. Both the infor- 
mation of the social sciences and the general 
tenets of Christianity are analyzed and 
evaluated in the light of their answers to the 
greatest dilemma of current civilization, the 
struggle of the profit motive with love and 
helpfulness and human brotherhood. 

The author believes our civilization in its 
economic motives is destroying itself. He 
believes every other aspect of life—civics 
and politics, international relations, war and 
peace, alcohol, etc.,—all get their trend from 
the profit motive and none of these can be 
turned toward righteousness until the profit 
motive is changed from seifish greed to a 
servant of universal well-being. 

The chapter titles are the driving prob- 
lems: of the depression tragedy: “This Ma- 
chine Age,” “Our Religion of Prosperity,” 
“The Pauper Problem,” “Justice Versus 
Charity,” “The Paradox of Our Depres- 
sion,” “Is America Headed for Revolu- 
tion?,” “The Economic Challenge of Social- 
ism and Communism,” “What Plan Will 
Win and When Will We Plan,” “The 
Simple Life in a Needy World,” “The Mes- 
sage of Jesus in a Tottering World.” 

The book is readable. Adult and young 
people’s discussion groups will find grist for 
their mill. The reviewer read until 2 A. M. 
because he could not put the book down until 
he had finished it. 

Has the author stated the case and has he 
charted the way? All will not agree. He 
has daringly attacked real evils, perhaps the 
great evils of our day. Some such attack 
on the part of the church—if by the whole 
church—will clarify the minds of the mem- 
bership and spur them to decisive action in 
producing a remedy.—J. M. Artman 
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Courses In Adult Education. By WattTsTILL 
Hastincs SHarp. Boston, Mass.: Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 1932. Pp. 19. 
The secretary of the Department of Re- 

ligious Education of the Unitarian denomi- 

nation has prepared a brochure of 19 pages 
suggesting courses for adult education. He 
states in the introduction that the purpose 
of the Department of Religious Education 
is “to help the minister‘ and members of 
every Unitarian church to make it a place of 
religious thought and action for all its peo- 
ple. Every conference gathered and every 
book published by the Department serves 
this one main purpose, to establish the con- 
cept of the liberal church as a constant edu- 
cational adventure.” 

The booklet urges ministers and churches 
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to ask themselves: “In what area of under- 
standing are we most limited by ignorance 
or prejudice?” “That area should be the 
first objective of religious education.” Sug- 
gestions are given for a year’s study in each 
of the areas: Advanced Bible, Comparative 
Religion, History of the Christian Church, 
Religion and Art, Personal Problems in Re- 
ligion and Ethics, Religion and Social Jus- 
tice, Modern Philosophies and Psychologies, 
A Study of Character through Biography, 
Practical Psychology and Personal Adjust- 
ment, The Community: A Project in Dis- 
covery.—J. M. Artman 
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The Professional Boys’ Worker In the 
Y. M.C. A. By Owen F. Pence. New 
York: Association Press, 1932. Pp. 108. 
Those who are Boys’ Workers in the 

Y. M. C. A. have long been concerned re- 

garding their professional status, as is true 

of any vocation which is “in the making.” 

Mr. Pence, who has been a member of the 

Personnel Staff of the National Council of 

the Y. M. C. A. for the past ten years, pre- 

sents a statistical study of the very complete 
records which they have kept, as well as his 
own observations and conclusions of this 
field of service in chapters on “The Present 

Personnel,” “The Position Itself,” and “The 

Professional Outlook.” Each chapter re- 

veals the student mind of the writer, and the 

cautious attitude of a social scientist, with 
minor exceptions. 

While Mr. Pence has presented and dis- 
cussed these statistical data in a commend- 
able manner, still those who are specifically 
interested in this vocation will not be satis- 
fied, partly because a statistical treatment of 
the problem is inadequate, and due to the fact 
that many fundamental questions are left 
unanswered. For instance, the status of 
Boys’ Work within the institution of the 
Y. M. C. A. itself, is only discussed inci- 
dentally. Does the fact that the salaries of 
Boys’ Workers are considerably lower than 
all other secretaries serve as a clue to the 
above question? Mr. Pence says, “Boys’ 
workers receive a lower salary than their 
colleagues as a whole. It was pointed out 
that boys’ workers salaries taken together 
are at percentile rank .335 on the basis of 
all colleague salaries” (p. 74). Mr. Pence 
concluded with the question, “Why is this ?” 
but he does not attempt to answer the very 
question he raises. And of even more 


fundamental importance, he does not dis- 
cuss the future of boys’ work, or the 
Y. M. C. A. as an institution in the light of 
the present economic situation and our 
changing social life. 

The analysis and treatment which the 
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author makes of those boys’ work secretaries 
who do not remain in the Y. M. C. A. field 
is quite unsatisfactory. His conclusions of 
“Why Men Fail” grow out of a mere sam- 
pling of 21 cases, without detailed case 
studies so far as the presentation goes. Or, 
he writes, “An often quoted study on the 
survival of 115 boys’ work secretaries from 
all listed in 1907, indicated the loss of two- 
thirds of the number after 18 years. Though 
such a result might seem alarming, the re- 
tention of so many as one-third seems fairly 
good after 18 years in a field of professional 
work as new as the boys’ work secretaryship” 
(p. 68). Most young men who are con- 
sidering study for a specialized vocation of 
this nature would want to know something 
about the future in that field after ten years. 
Must he enter the General Secretaryship, or 
look elsewhere after a few years of experi- 
ence in boys’ work? The vocational direc- 
tion which men must take after ten or 
twenty years of service is much more sig- 
nificant than the fact that 50 per cent man- 
age to “stand the test” of the first five years 
(p. 35). ; 

While this book is one that any young 
person who is interested in this vocation as 
a life-work should study, still the publication 
of such a book at this time of uncertainty 
may prove to be premature and untimely.— 
W. Ryland Boorman 
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How to Develop Your Personality. By 
Sapre Myers SHettow. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1933. 
Pp. 308. 

I started to read this book with a certain 
degree of prejudice. I dislike any book that 
has a Prefatory Note, a Foreword, and an 
Introduction. It seems to have too much 
effort in getting started. Wiggam’s prefa- 
tory note gave me still more prejudice. He 
recommends the book very highly on the 
basis of his use of it in connection with 
classes of men and women whose salaries 
ranged from $1,500 to $50,000 and who were 
all anxious to raise their salaries. Wiggam 
asserts that what these men wanted to learn 
is “what we all want to learn, how they can 
more effectively ‘put themselves over.’” 
This smacks too much of the creed of super- 
salesmanship, on which we are now some- 
what fed up. We all know now that, in the 
prosperity era which has so suddenly and 
dramatically come to a close, the selling- 
game was speeded up beyond all legitimate 
limits. It seems clear that in the new era 
we are entering there will not be place for 
all of the vast army of promoters, bond 
salesmen, and the like. Even in so conserva- 
tive a report as that of the Presidents’ Com- 
mission on Social Trends it is recognized 
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that the promotion of sales is futile when 
there are no purchasers. 

The author has done a good job in gather- 
ing data bearing upon the question of per- 
sonality development, with emphasis upon 
habit formation, intelligence testing, emo- 
tional drives, and the like. It will undoubt- 
edly have value for the commercial objec- 
tives which largely inspired it. 

This very restricted purpose will, how- 
ever, set limits to its general usefulness. It 
sounds none of the deeper mysteries of per- 
sonality, as does Stanwood Cobb’s Discover- 
ing the Genius Within You. It has no 
intriguing nuances. The style is straight- 
forward, didactic, commonplace, and lacking 
in charm. Furthermore, one cannot help 
feeling that the whole psychology upon 
which it is based is somewhat passé—not as 
regards the truth of particular statements 
but in regard to points of emphasis. 

For the religious educator such a book 
can be of only moderate value. From it he 
can gather elementary data. But in addition 
he will need books of interpretation that 
open up the more hidden vistas of person- 
ality in relation to the new demands that 
are to be made upon it in the coming age.— 
Victor E. Marriott 
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Uncollected Lectures. By RaLPH WaLpo 
Emerson. Edited by CLARENCE GOHDES. 
New York: Wm. E. Rudge, 1932. 
Pp. 60. 


Literature and Education In Early Quaker- 
ism. By Luetta M. Wricnat. Iowa 
City: University of Iowa Press, 1932. 
Pp. 60. 

Clarence Gohdes has brought together re- 
ports of seven lectures by Emerson as they 
were printed in the Commonwealth, a week- 
ly newspaper published in Boston in 1869. 
The lectures deal with education, social 
aims, resources, table-talk, books, character, 
and natural religion. The last lecture, de- 
livered in 1869, is the most important since 
it sums up Emerson’s religious beliefs as 
they matured in his mind. His optimism 
comes to the front: “We have inextinguish- 
able assurance that all is well even when 
things look the worst.” He still ardently 
holds to the biographical approach to the 
study of religion: “Take the examples of 
men in the world who have seen the excel- 
lent law and lived in its splendors. On 
these men’s words and actions churches are 
founded.” The first place he gives to 
Jesus: “An era in human history is the life 
of Jesus, and its immense influence for good 
leaves all the perversion and superstition 
that has accrued almost harmless.” In this 
lecture Emerson pays his highest tribute to 
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the Quakers whom he had admired since 
boyhood. “I have sometimes thought, and 
indeed I always do think, that the sect of 
the Quakers in their best representatives ap- 
pear to me to have come nearer to the sub- 
lime history and genius of Christ than any 
other of the sects.” Emerson admired the 
Quakers because of their belief in intuitive 
revelation. He, like Fox, was so absorbed 
with the revelation from within that he had 
no time for man-made creeds. 

Doctor Wright’s Literature and Education 
in Early Quakerism traces the development 
of literature and education among the 
Quakers during the first seventy-five years 
of their existence as a separate religious 
body. She shows them “openly at war with 
accepted ideas of theology, of worship, and 
of church government.” This state of mind 
is exactly that of Emerson from 1832, when 
he resigned as minister of the Second 
Church of Boston, to the end of his life. 
Doctor Wright shows the effect on the 
Quakers of the persecution under which they 
lived; how “in accordance with their car- 
dinal belief in intuitional Guidance” they 
developed their own ideas of education. We 
see here the growth of a culture out of a 
religious origin. As a background for the 
study of Emerson and for much of the 
present-day revolt against creeds and de- 
nominationalism this book is an essential 
guide.—Charles A. Hawley 
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The Railroad to Freedom. By H1ILDEGARDE 
Hoyt Swirt. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, & Company, 1932. Pp. 364. 

Mrs. Swift has written a charming story 
concerning the conflict between the North 
and the South that eventuated in the Civil 
War. Against the background of events 
that led up to that tragic crisis she has de- 
picted in a vivid way the struggles and atti- 
tudes of the slaves themselves in the 
controversy that arose between the North 
and the South over them. The story 
is concerned with the experiences of 
Harriet Tubman, a runaway slave who es- 
caped over the “underground railroad,” who 
helped some three hundred of her people to 
escape in this way, and who served as a 
pilot and nurse in the Federal army during 
the war. 

The author shows understanding and sym- 
pathetic insight into the attitudes of the 
North and South and deals with both in 
complete justice. The chief value of the 
book lies in its interpretation of the soul of 
the Negro race as it lived through the events 
of conflict that led up to their tragic 
denouement. The literary, and especially the 
biographical, medium which she has chosen 
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lends itself admirably to this purpose. The 
book is admirably written. Much is added 
by the illustrations by James Daugherty. 

Groups that are interested in the study of 
race relations, and particularly of the prob- 
lems of adjustment of the Negroes to Amer- 
ican life and of American culture to them, 
will find in this book a valuable interpreta- 
tive source.—William Clayton Bower 
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The Lord’s Prayer. By Grorce HERBERT 
Paitmer. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1932. Pp. 24. 


In a short but cogent essay, Prof. George 
Herbert Palmer has expressed an apprecia- 
tion and interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer 
which brings to light some of the more 
obscure excellencies of the subject. His 
treatment is rather from the psychological 
and literary point of view than from that 
of the specific religious concepts expressed. 
By discussing the separate parts phrase by 
phrase, the author points out the essentiality 
of each thought in the artistic whole, its 
simplicity as well as its completeness in dis- 
closing the many aspects of Jesus’ love for 
God and His interpretation of God’s love 
for man. 

In his analysis Doctor Palmer expresses 
in an easy, soothing style much of his own 
philosophy by finding here an unsurpassed 
model combining all the necessary elements 
of a true prayer with the hope and beauty 
of a great poem.—Emma Rummler 
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The Priest and His Interior Life. By 
Grecory Masry. Milwaukee: More- 
— Publishing Company, 1932. Pp. 
285. 

This excellent little book is by an Epis- 
copalian of the Anglo-Catholic school. He 
pleads for the members of the ministry to 
live by rule, and gives many detailed hints 
as to the content of a rule. Such spiritual 
training of the shepherds is naturally one 
of the most important branches of religious 
education. It is a decidedly practical book 
for seminarians and those in the active 
ministry —J. Elliott Ross 
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More Things to Make. By Cuartorte C. 
Jones. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1932. 
Pp. 87. 

This book of handwork for juniors con- 
tains forty-three patterns with drawings and 
directions that are complete and easy to 
follow. It is designed for use in church 
schools, vacation schools and public schools, 


and also for homes where there are “small 
children.” The adjective, “small,” should 
be omitted because the work is advanced 
enough for juniors and quite beyond the 
capacities of little children. 

The patterns include party favors, decor- 
ations, seasonal gifts and other articles that 
a child would enjoy making. The use of 
many different kinds of materials gives vari- 
ety and novelty. However, in one or two 
cases the author suggests impractical ma- 
terials. 

Few of the articles are particularly de- 
signed for religious educational work. For 
the church-school worker, the most useful 
pages in the book are the two on “Costumes 
for Bible Dramatization,” with sketches and 
descriptive text of the general principles of 
oriental costuming. 

In addition to the alphabetical and sea- 
sonal index, there is a special index of the 
patterns that can be used with the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade lessons of the Closely 
Graded Church School Courses. 

More Things to Make, bound in stiff paper 
covers, is similar in size and style to Things 
to Make by the same author. In general 
the patterns in the second book are for 
smaller articles than in the first book— 
Gertrude H. Taft 
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New Learning in Old Egypt. By ErpmMan 
Harris. New York, Association Press, 
1932. Pp. 99. 


Professor Harris, in a delightfully inti- 
mate book, describes his stay as a teacher in 
the American University of Cairo and his 
experiments there with the project method 
of teaching. He made a deliberate experi- 
ment in project teaching for the purpose of 
demonstrating its superiority as a method. 
The portrayal of his efforts to find some- 
thing real to do and how the three major 
projects (a) a study of village work— 
which turned largely into a study of ditch 
water and health; (b) the making of a direc- 
tory of the social agencies; and (c) the 
teaching of the college servants were chosen, 
remarkably dramatizes the project approach. 

Any one desiring to both feel and see the 
project method in action will want to share 
this narrative. It will inspire and point the 
way in similar endeavors—J. M. Aritman 
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Praise and Service. Edited by H. Aucus- 
TINE SmMitH. New York: The Century 
Company, 1932. Pp. 416. 

The publishers announce this as the first 
church hymnal edited by Professor Smith 
since he brought out Hymns for the Living 
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Age ten years ago, but during that period 
he has produced two widely used collections 
for the youth of America, and he is now one 
of the best known authorities in hymnody. 
The present book contains about four hun- 
dred and twenty hymns, besides doxologies, 
chants, orders of service and responsive 
readings. The book is well printed and 
strongly bound. It is presentable, though 
not distinguished in appearance. 

As a collection of hymns and tunes for 
the use of evangelical churches its standards 
are rather better than those of the average 
hymnbook prepared for the commercial pub- 
lisher. It contains all the old-time favor- 
ites of finer quality, and some not so good 
which the letter-trained musicians would like 
to drop. There are a few gospel-songs, and 
the sentimental tunes of Dykes and Barnby 
are still heavily drawn upon, although they 
have almost disappeared from contemporary 
English hymn books. But Professor Smith 
has also included a considerable number of 
the finer new tunes and of the rediscovered 
tunes of the past, for which users of the 
book should be grateful. The result is great 
unevenness of excellence in musical stand- 
ards, but perhaps no more than is inevitable 
if a wide variety of taste is to be served. 

Much the same might be said of the 
hymns. At least there are a sufficient num- 
ber of fine quality to meet the needs of the 
average evangelical congregation; there are 
a few excellent new ones; and there is a 
reasonable space given to hymns of social 
progress and expressing national and com- 
munity aspirations. Taken as a whole the 
book is worthy of the editor’s reputation, 
though it is not an epoch-making volume 
like the English Hymnal twenty-five years 
ago, or the more recent Songs of Praise.— 
Henry Wilder Foote 
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Modern Worship and the Psalter. By EARLE 
Bennett Cross. New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1932. Pp. 255. 
This is a difficult book to appraise justly. 

Professor Cross expounds the thesis that 

only parts of the Book of Psalms are suit- 

able for use in Christian worship, and that 
the liturgical worth and poetic quality of 
the finest passages are ruined by the de- 
plorable habit of using them as responsive 
readings. He, therefore, proposes a novel 
method of treatment by which they may 
again be made a living and inspiring ele- 
ment in worship. 

With his first point a great many people 
are in agreement. John Wesley, nearly two 
centuries ago, prepared a psalter for use 
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among his followers which eliminated a 
great deal which he considered unsuitable. 
Outside of the Episcopal Church many, 
perhaps most, Protestants use only selec- 
tions from the Psalms, as may be seen by 
reference to the various arrangements of 
responsive readings bound up with most 
modern hymn books. Among people who 
have left the doctrine of the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Bible behind them there will be 
little disagreement with the selection which 
Professor Cross has made of the most avail- 
able parts of the Psalms, about one-third of 
the total material which they contain. There 
will also be respect for his thorough and 
scholarly knowledge of the Psalter. 

With his second point it is not so easy to 
agree. Again and again he inveighs against 
the use of responsive readings. But re- 
sponsive use of the Psalms, either read or 
chanted, is a very ancient and deep-rooted 
practice in Christian worship and still has 
much to commend it when the selections 
are properly made. It brings the people to 
their feet for a common act of worship and 
helps to familiarize them with some of the 
finest passages of the Bible. One suspects 
that the objection. to responsive readings 
which Professor Cross feels has arisen from 
the badly selected content of readings which 
he has been obliged to use rather than from 
the method itself. Some of us, at least, are 
strongly convinced that suitable responsive 
readings, topically arranged, whether from 
the Psalter or from other sources, contribute 
an element of value in the conduct of wor- 
ship not lightly to be set aside. 

Professor Cross would satisfy this senti- 
ment by his new method of treating the 
Psalms. He classifies them according to 
type, lyrics, dramatic lyrics, prayers, hymns, 
liturgies, etc.; points out their literary 
structure and the form of the Hebrew 
verse; and makes his own fresh transla- 
tions so that the English accents will con- 
form as closely as possible to those of the 
Hebrew. He then breaks up each psalm 
into sections, to be read by different voices, 
or by groups in the congregation, using 
verses of popular English hymns to be sung 
by choir or congregation as interludes be- 
tween the sections of the psalms. This nov- 
el form of procedure has many attractive 
possibilities and deserves to be carefully 
studied. 

As he presents it, however, certain ques- 
tions inevitably arise. In the first place 
his own translation, while apparently ac- 
curate in meaning and successful in repro- 
ducing something of the beat and rhythm of 
the original, inevitably loses the sweep and 
dignity of the older versions, and in places 
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becomes so cramped and colloquial as to be 
unpleasant. For example, he translates 
“The fool hath said in his heart, “There is 
no God!’ ”, as: 
The cynic says to himself, 
“There’s no God!” 
Corrupt, they go the limit! 
Not one is moral! 
Again he translates the verses from the 
147th Psalm, “He delighteth not in the 
strength of the horse; he taketh no pleas- 
ure in the legs of a man. The Lord taketh 
pleasure in them that fear him, in those 
that hope in his loving-kindness,” as: 
Yet he raves not of strength of horses, 
Nor dotes on the legs of man! 
The Lord dotes on those that fear him, 
Who trust in his love. 
In a service of worship more is lost in dig- 
nity than gained in accuracy by such sub- 
stitutions. Since the method proposed by 
Professor Cross does not require the use 
of his translation, but can employ the older 
versions equally well, it is probable that 
most churches experimenting with his new 
method will prefer the familiar rhythms of 
the King James’ Bible 
The scheme proposed by Professor Cross, 
though interesting and suggestive in itself, 
is also open to criticism as to other de- 
tails. First, he usually breaks up his read- 
ings into single lines, instead of following 
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the verse-form of the Hebrew. By so doing 
he destroys the thought-rhythms of the 
original, which he has rightly emphasized in 
his account of the character of Hebrew 
poetry. Secondly, the hymns which he uses 
as interludes, while well known and popu- 
lar, in some cases are so inferior to the 
psalms as to introduce a jarring note, as 
regards both words and music. And the 
use of musical interludes at all often breaks 
up the unity of the psalm. Finally, the 
adoption of his method requires the separate 
printing of the arrangement of each psalm, 
and considerable training of the congrega- 
tion and choir in their use—difficulties 
which, however, may be overcome in ways 
which he points out. 

The novel procedure which Professor 
Cross sets forth with such enthusiasm is, 
therefore, neither casually to be set aside 
nor lightly to be adopted. It has consider- 
able possible value, but it requires very 
careful study and workmanship. One can 
conceive of its development into a noble ele- 
ment of worship, particularly on special oc- 
casions. But to be successful it calls for a 
high degree of literary and musical skill, 
and for tact and enthusiasm in training 
choir and congregation. In any case his 
thesis is worth the attention of all who are 
searching for new and better ways of up- 
lifting and invigorating the services of wor- 
ship in our churches.—Henry Wilder Foote 
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The Use of the Self. By F. Matrutas 
ALEXANDER. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1932. 

A well attested technique for the conscious 
reconditioning of the basic organic habits 
and attitudes that condition our behavior. 


The Journal of Arnold Bennett (1896-1910). 
New York: The Viking Press, 1932. 
This first volume, covering the period 

from 1896 to 1910, is an autobiographical 
account of Arnold Bennett’s self-conscious 
mental development in the period of his life 
when he was interested in people because of 
their impact on himself to a greater degree 
than later when he became more objective 
in his observations. Later periods of his 
life, as recorded by himself, will be revealed 
in two additional volumes. 

Contemporary American Theology. Edited 
by Vercitius Ferm. New York: Round 
Table Press, 1932. 


This first volume of a series of contem- 


porary American theological autobiog- 
raphies, giving great promise for the ex- 
cellence of the series, shows most of the 
theologians occupying ground somewhere 
between Humanism on the one hand and 
Barthianism on the other. 


A Modern Theism. By Minot Simons. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, Inc., 1932. 


In which the author arrives at theism by 
reading the moral and spiritual nature of 
man into Cosmic Reality; and avoids satan- 
ism by not following the same process in 
regard to other human characteristics. 


The Philosophy of the Present. By 
Grorce Hersert Meap. Chicago: The 
Open Court Pub. Co., 1932. 


“Present” herein refers not to contem- 
porary situations, but to the status of an 
object when and while it is occurring. The 
past and future are understood in their func- 
tion with respect to the present. 
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Man as Psychology Sees Him. By 
Epwarp S. Ropinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. 


A well written discussion for the lay- 
reader of the fundamental attitudes and 
habits that constitute the underlying ele- 
ments of personality. 


Theoretical Psychology. By Linpworsky- 
DeSitva. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1932. 

An excellent but brief attempt to show the 
necessity for theoretical psychology to ally 
itself with experimental psychology, just as 
theoretical physics has with experimental 
physics. 

Education and the Social Crisis. By 
Witi1aMm Hearp Kivpatrick. New York: 
Liveright, 1932. 

Professor Kilpatrick argues effectively for 
an educational program, both in the public 
schools and in adult education, that will 
make for open-minded group thinking and 
competent public criticism of society for the 
common good. 


Socialist Planning and a Socialist Program. 
Edited by Harry W. Latpter. New 
York: Falcon Press, 1932. 

In which some thirty men analyze and 
criticize the existing order and try to show 
how a planned economy may be brought 
about with a minimum of friction and a 
maximum of co-operation of hand and brain 
workers. 
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Security by Disarmament. By G. NorMAN 
Rossins. London: Williams & Norgate 


Security is here presented as conditioned 
on truth in relations between individuals, 
races, and nations. 

The Opening of the House. By Assotr 
Peterson. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
Inc., 1932. 

A list of the Chaplains of the House of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts from 
the adoption of the constitution in 1780 to 
the present, together with a selection of the 
House prayers of Abbott Peterson. 

—Curtis W. Reese 


es Fe 
The Pastoral Ministry. By Hampton 
Apams. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1932. Pp. 175. 


In this book the pastoral functions of the 
ministry are revealed through the pen of a 
very serious and vital young preacher. He 
discusses the various pastoral situations 
which he has confronted. He sees the great 
importance of the pastoral function. The 
author believes in the ministry and discovers 
the art of saving folk in the many-sided 
relations afforded in the church of today. 
The book is an honest attempt to square up 
to the job and make the church a living 
movement in salvation. 


Ozora Stearns Davis. By Grace TINKER 
Davis. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1932. 
Pp. 124. 


The wife of Ozora Stearns Davis has 
written an intimate biography of this great 
Congregational leader. The passing expe- 
riences of a growing personality are revealed 
—his attractions in study, love of nature, 
love of people, struggle for education, the 
passion for God, the educational statesman- 
ship. All who have shared Doctor Davis’ 
life will rejoice in this little book. 


The Human Price of Coal. New York: 
The Association Press, 1932. Pp. 67. 


This is a study outline designed for 
groups in churches, colleges, and any in- 
terested in the facts concerning a tragedy 
in one phase of our economic life. The 
outline gives many source references and 
suggestions for finding the views of per- 
sons from all groups. It will help serious 
persons to gain a perspective for judg- 
ment on the poverty and tragedy of those 
working in our coal fields —J. M. A. 


The Mexican in Chicago. By Rosert C. 
Jones and Louis R. Witson. Chicago: 
Chicago Congregational Union, 1931. 
rp ol 


This is a survey carried out under the 
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direction of the United Religious Survey of 
Protestantism in Chicago and published for 
the Comity Commission of the Chicago 
Church Federation. It shows the number, 
location, condition, and church connections 
of the Mexicans in Chicago, together with 
a statement of what the Protestant Church 
seeks to do to help them. 
—J. M. Artman 
es Se SF 
Is God a Person. By E. S. BricHTmMan. 

New York: Association Press, 1932. 

Pp. 87. 

This is a very brief treatment of the 
subject in terms within the comprehen- 
sion of the general reader. The author 
presents first the present philosophical 
tendencies, then a discussion of the na- 
ture of God and His relationship to the 
world. The book should be of value to 
lay readers who desire a clear and help- 
ful presentation of the nature of God 
from the viewpoint of personalistic philos- 
ophy. 

et et 
The Re-interpretation of Jésus in the New 

Testament. By C. E. Purtnton. New 

York: Charles A. Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

Pp. 217. 


Doctor Purinton presents the results of 
his study of Jesus as revealed in the New 
Testament. It is a brief treatment covering 
a large field but exceptionally successful in 
portraying Jesus not merely as the New 
Testament interprets him but also as the 
author sees Jesus functioning in the life of 
today. The author reveals a thorough 
knowledge of the findings of the best liter- 
ary and historical criticism of the records 
but literary criticism is entirely subordinated 
in the treatment of the subject. 

The work is divided into three parts.— 
I—The Sources, II—The Historical Life of 
Jesus, I1I—The Interpretation of Jesus in 
Later New Testament Books. 


The notes and suggestions for study in the 
appendix are excellent. 
—E. E. Domm 
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From Vilna to Hollywood. By Legon 
ZoLoTKoFF. New York: Bloch Publish- 
ing Company, 1932. Pp. 234. 


A Russian Jewish immigrant, a man of 
high-strung temperament, keen business in- 
sight, and the impetuous idealism of an artist 
is the subject of Leon Zolotkoff’s novel, 
From Vilna to Hollywood. Of Jewish stock 
himself and born in Russia, Mr. Zolotkoff is 
well equipped to interpret sympathetically 
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the struggles, the high peaks of ecstacy, and 
the heartaches inevitable to a man who up- 
roots himself from the traditions of his 
fathers and the land of his birth to seek 
material achievement in the Western world. 


The title of the book is misleading except 
as it contrasts the intimate life of the tiny 
Russian village with the lack of primary con- 
tacts in much of our Western society today. 
But especially interesting to teachers of re- 
ligion is the graphic interpretation of the 
Jewish training and tradition that even a 
few years ago in Russia was almost un- 
changed from the time the Great Teacher 
led many loyal Jews from the fold— 
E. Rummler 
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